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A NOTE ON SEMANTIC EEPRESENTATION OP LEXICAL ITEMS 

AND LEXICAL GAPS 



Mabia Gbzegobbk 



Adam Mieki4toUz UniurtUv, Poznai\ 



Each lexical entry (a lexical entry is characterized by a one-to-one corres- 
pondence of form and meaning) is described in the lexicon in terms of four types 
of features: phonological^ syntactic, semantic and pragmatic. The distinction 
of semantic and pragmatic features is such that semantic features characterize 
the cognitive meaning of a given word (denotation), whereas pragmatic fea- 
tures are used to mark differences of style, register, emotive associations, etc.^ 
In this paper we deal in a sketchy way with some aspects of the semantic re- 
presentation of lexical Items and on this basis we discuss briefly some problems 
connected with intra- and inter-language lexical gaps. 



There are two assumptions underlying the use of semantic representations 
such as those discussed below: 

1. Meanings of lexical items are decomposable into semantically simpler 



2. Meanings of lexical items can be dacsified in groups (lexico-semantic 



* It 18 not clear whether the features such oa style, register, oto., form a imifonn olass. 
The term •pragpaatio features* is used here in an arbitrary way. Moreover it is not dear 
where the boundary between cognitive meaning and pragmatic meaning can be drawn. 
So far wo do not know not only how to represent meanings of words but also what consti- 
tutes the meaning of a given word. See for instance Lakoff*s discussioiv on fuzzinoes of 
moaning in Lakoff (1072). 



A. SEMANTIC BEPBESENTATION 



elements, 



fields). 
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Maria Orzegorok 



Lexical decomposition is obtained by means of a paraphrase of a given 
word The result of decomposition is represented as a set of semantic features 
(sememes) and relations bet»veen them according to wliich complex semantic 
structures are formed from simple sememes. (These relations are of various 
types, for instance predication, higher level predication, conjunction, disjunc- 
tion, etc.). A typical example of lexical decomposition is for instance Katzs 
representation of the meaning of the English verb chade (Katz 1966:168). 
The semantic representation of tliis verb consists of two complex semantic 
markers: ACTIVITY and INTENTION. 

chase (((Activity of x) (Natiu^e: (Physical)) ((Motion) 
(Rate: fast) (Character: following y)), 
(Intention of x: (Trying to catch y) (motion)) 

The semantic representation of any lexical item has to provide sufficient 
informatiou in order to deduce from it at least the following relations of a gi- 
ven item to other items in the same lexicon: 

a. possible paraphrases of a given lexical item 

b. synonyms of a given lexical item 

c. semantic coUocability of a given lexical item 

d the semantic fields of a given lexical item and relationship tu othei mem- 
bers of the same semantic field. 

Paraphrases 

Lexical items .r and ?/ constitute a natural paraphrase of some lexical item 
z if: 

1 the semantic representation oix corresponds to some (simplt^ or complex) 
semantic marker A in the semantic representation of 2, 

2. Th** semantic representation of y corresponds to some other (simple or 
complex) semantic marker B in the semantic representation of 2, 

3 A and B stand in some relation R one to another in the semantic repre- 
sentation of 2, 

4. A and B are the only two semantic markers un some level of decomposi- 
tion of the meaning of 2. 
Suppose for insta.ice that the semantic representation of the English verb 
stink consists rf two semantic markers. PROPERTY and EVALUATION. 

stink ((Property of x) (type: perceptual) (organ: nose)), 
((Evaluation of that property) (criterion: esthetical) 
(result: negative)) 

Since in the English lexicon there is a word wliich has the semantic representa- 
tion identical to the first semantic marker, i.e. stneU and a word whose aemantic 
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representation corresponds to the seeond complex semantic marker, i.e. 
bad, stinh can bo paraphrased as to smell bad.^ On the text level the 
two words which constitute the paraphrase occur in a specific syntagmatie 
relationship detarmmed by the relation R in the semantic representation of the 
word which is paraplirased. Very often it is a modification structure. In our 
example Evaluation is a higher predicate than Property. The corresponding 
byutagmatic relationship is a modification structure whose head (a verb) cor- 
respondb to the lower predicate and the modifier (an adjective) to the higher 
predicate. 

If two words X and y in a specific syntagmatie relationship are not normally 
used as a paraphrase of ti.e word z by native speakers of the language to 
whose lexicon x, y and z beltmg, in spite of the same meaning being expressed 
by these two expressions, then x and y form an artificial paraphrase of z.' 

Synonyms 

If it is accepted that there are synonymous expressions in language then 
these lexical items are synonymous by definition which have the same semantic 
representations. (It hivs to be kept in mind that semantic representation cor- 
responds to the cognitive meaning of words only). As is well known even these 
words are not exchangeable in all contexts. Especially they cannot replace one 
another in the cases of fixed collocations such as idioms, proverbs, metaphors, 
compounds. For instance, with reference to seasons (sprmg, summer, etc ) 
one uses in Polish the word pora rather than ohrea, although these two words 
ought to have the same semantic representations. 

I? okresj ^^^^^ 

' Obviously thoro is more thuu ono entry for tho verb 8r)\tll and more tlxan one lexical 
entry for tho adjootivo 6arf, o.g, 

suiolli= action of x 

(John was smelliyig flowers when I left him) 

smoHj— cognition of x 

( We smelled garlic iyi the whole flat) 
sinolls=:porcoptunl property of x 

(tier hair smelled of shampoo) 
bad|= negative moral evaluation of mon 

(John is a bad man) 
bad,=negative fimetional evaluation of objoets, persons 

(This hnife is bad. Mary is a bad Uacher.) 
bad, = negative ovaluation of perceptural properties 
(These plants stnell bad) 
Only matching of smelli and bad^ can form a paraphrase of stink. 

* Per instance ^'cause to, come about, to intend" is not usod by native speakers oi 
English to replace persmde altliough such a paraphrase xnay be usod by linguists oi 
philosophers for explication"of moaning of the verb persuade. 
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Maria Qrzogorok 



It is hardly ever possible to replace a word in an idiom with its synonym or 
near synonym and retain the meaning of the idiom.'* e.g. 

to kick the bucket 

* to sack the bucket 

* to kick the fail 

case of many pairs of nominal synonyms only one member of such a 
pdr can be used mataphoricaUy or is more likely to occur Avith abstract nouns. 
For instance English vxty seems to be more abstract than road, as the example 
below proves: 

He has made his way in life (=He has succeeded in life) 
* He has made his road in life. 

Road, however, not way is used m the expression 2?eace road, m spite of the me- 
taphorical meaning of this expression. This shows the indeterminacy of occur- 
rence of lexical items in fixed coUocations. In Polish hres and koniec have the 
same meaning (=tho end), yet they are rarely exchangeable in the same con- 
texts. Usually kres is collocated with abstract nouns, whereas konieo can ho- 
used >vith either abstract or concrete nouns, but no rule can be established 
e.g. 

I w kresu I 

l*na ko7icu \ (come to the end of one's strength) 

{koniec ] ,. (kres ) 

\* kres I ""^''^ [koniec] 
(end of the road) (end of wandering) 

f * kres 1 . , . {koniec) 

jwc J ^^'^'^^^^^^ [kres \P'^y3<''^i 

(end of the story) (end of the friendship) 

The problem is how, if at all, should these dififerences in use of synonyms 
be marked in lexical entries. 

A similar problem arises m connection with near synonyms ^ for instance^ 
words whose meaning is basically the same, the differences concern the degree 



* Lohrer (1974) obaorvod that idioms differ in the possibility of lexical substitution. 
Jix some idioinfl it is poesiblo to aubetituto one torm with a near synonym and rertain tlio 
znoaxwg. 

0. g. 

keep up one'a end 
hold itp one*8 end 
build caatlea in the air 

Ibuild CQ^tJcs in the clouds (Lohrer 1974:185) 
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of intenflity of a given action, state of property. Consider the following Polish 
examples: 



Krzyczec 
(shout) 

wi^eszczed 
(yell) 



prosi6 
(ask) 

J)laga6 
(implore) 



(anger) 

v)iciekloi6 
(rage) 
furia 
(fury) 



hnydki 

(ugly) 

szpetny 
(hideous) 
szharadny 
(execrable) 



1£ such words have different semantic representations, then some mechanism 
has to relate theqe words as similar in meaning and to establish the degree of 
intensity for each particular item with reference to the item which is unmarked 
for intensity. Defining similar meanings in terms of the number of the semantic 
markers they share (i.e. the more semantic markers two items have in common 
the more similar are their meanings) doesn't work if we consider, for instance, 
such cases as adjectival antonyms whose semantic representations may diflfer 
in one feature only, yet they are by no means near synonyms, o,g. good-bad, 
heantiful-tigly. 

One of the ways of handling near synonyms of this type would be to intro- 
duce rules of unilateral implication relating items with higher degree of inten- 
sity to items with lower degree of intensity, e.g. blaga6 implies prosid - but 
not vice versa. 

Semantic collocability 

The semantic representation of each lexical item must provide the informa- 
tion necessary for establishing the proper cooccurrence relations of this item 
with other lexical items in sentences and larger pieces of text. Not only the 
selectional restrictions which determine the cooccurrence of verbs with thoir 
subject and objects, but also the restrictions on cooccurrence of distant elements 
of text must be deducible from semantic representations. 
Consider the following examples: 

1. * John tvas sitting ai the tabh and chasing Bill 

2. * John chased Bill but tried to catch Bill 

Example 1 is ungrammatical because some semantic features of chase (Physical 
activity of a;, motion=cbange of place by x) do not agree with comparable fea- 
tures of sit (Physical state of a?, no change of place by a?). The agreement of these 
^ features is necessary in this context — arid in 1 is the 'simultaneous and'. 
Part of the meaning of chase is try to catch. Sentence 2 is ungrammatical 
because but requires that the second clause asserts something which is not »m- 
plied by the first clause. 
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Maria Grzogorok 



aiie semantic representation of a given lexical item must also make it 
possible to determine the set of possible modifiers for each item. Consider for 
instance the lexical entry for the noim ball 

ball: Solid physical object. Shape: round, 

Eedundancy rules such as RRl and RR2 specify the terms in which a so- 
lid physical object can be described.^ 

RRl: sohd physical object prop erty ^ ^y^ight, looks, (taste) (smell) 
RR2: looks J^!5i££^ color, shape, size ... 

According to these rules the nomi ball can be coUocated with any adjective 
whieh has in its semantic representation features such as weight description 
(e.g. heavy, light), color description e.g. green, yellow, or size description e.g. 
big, sinalL The 'shape* adjectives {square, round, flat, etc.) are not used as modi- 
fiers of the noun ball because the featurt^ shape is already specified in the seman- 
tic representation of this noun, i.e. (sht.pe: round). Repetition of the same fea- 
ture which is included in the semantic representation of a given lexical entry 
in its modifier results in information redundafncy, e.g. a rmnd ball, edible 
food, eto.« 

Semantic representation of adjectiv.^s has to provide information whether 
they can enter sp^ne scales or not. For instance, among antonyms gradable and 
nongradable antonyms can be distinguished. ^ 

type 1 - gradable antonyms, e.g. small, big; hoi, cold 

type 2 - nongradable antonyms, e.g. dead, alive; male, female 

The relevant differences between adjectives belonging to scales (type 1) and 
thoso which do not belong to scales (type 2) are: 

1. Adjective of type 1 can be modified by adverbs such as very, extremely, 
slightly, partially, etc. whereas adjectives of typo 2 cannot. 

2 Negation of an adjective of type 2 forms a paraphrase of its antonym (e.g. 
dead^noi alive), whereas negation of an adjective of type I does not even 
imply its antonym, e.g. This xvater is not cold, does not imply This water is hot. 



* Bodiuidancy rules will bo disc^uBsod in tho next eoctiou. 

• Sontoncoa 1 and 2 aro tnutologit^s (aualylic). Sontoncos la and 2i\ Jnay bo mtor- 
protod oithor aa anomalous or as synthotio 

1 . This ball is round, 

2. This Joodia edible. 
In. Thia ball ia square. 
2a. Thia food ia inedible. 

' For gradable and \mgradabIo antonyms soo Lyons (1971). 
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The meanings of some nouns have two (or more) aspects but it is problema- 
tic whether wo should postulate two different lexical entries. C onsider for in- 
stance nouns such as booh and eye. At least two different senses can be distin- 
guished for these nouns: 

book 1. a physical object ... 

2. recorded story (poem, lecture, etc.) 

eye 1. part of human face 
2. man's organ of sight 

Book and eye in the first sense can be collocated with any of the adjectives 
describing physical objects. 

yjieavy 
That book is —thick 
^bbte 
y round 
Her eyes were ~- green 

\ beantifnl 

Book in the second sense (mental contents) can be described for instanc*^ in 
terms of quantity and qmlity. 

This book is long. (quantity) 
This is a three vohme book. 



/ dtdl 

^ _ very clever book 
— heauHM (quality) 
^\ obscene 



Body organs are primarily described in terms of their function and health 
condition. 

Some nouns do not require the distinction of several senses but their seman- 
tic representations have to specify the types of possible evaluation measures, « 
Por instance the noun sottp can be collocated with adjectives describing tacte, 
color, smell, consistence, etc. (but not shape, height, length, etc.) •The primary 



• Tho necosaity of incorporating an ovalimtion soniantit, markor iuto the description 
of mcvoning of some nouns was discuRsod in Katz (1906). 

Er|c t|| 



^2 Maria Grzogorok 

evaluation measure, however, is taste, as it is for any food product. Tliis sta- 
tement explains why a sentence: 

3. This 9ov/p is good. 
is interpreted as 3a: 

3a, This soup tastes good. 

and not as 3b: 

3b. This saup S7nelh good. 

whereas sentence 4, for instance, is interpreted as 4a because [smell] is the pri- 
mary .evaluation measure for perfume. 

4. This is a good perfume. 
4a. This perfime smells good. 

Relation to other members of the field 

Semantic representation of lexical items has to provide the informatioa 
about the hieraichy relations among lexical items belonging to the same lexicon 
semantic field. These hierarchies are of various types. The most obvious onea 
are two types of relations: 

1. general versus specific (the 'kind of relation) 

e.g. color red, blue, green ... 
furniture c^mr, bed, sofa, ... 
fruit apple, pear, orange, ... 

2. whole versus part (the 'part of relation) 

e.g. body leg, arm, head ... 

car xvheel, engine, brake ... 

Such relations among lexical items are represented in the lexicon by means 
of redundancy rules of the form a and b: 

RRa: 

a Ab AC d-ii!£i2L 

RRb: 

a Ab AC ... d_5SIi££^X 

T^fcus part of the semantic representation of a lexical item consists in referring 
to some hierarchy.redundancy niles which define its place in semantic fields 
of which tliis lexical item is a member. If the semantic representations of Iavo 
lexical items make reference to the same hierarchy-redundancy rule (or rules) 
then these two items belong to the same semantic field. Obviously, £ome prin- 
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ciples relating semantic fields to their sub -fields have to belong to the lexicon 
too, for instance the principle of transitivity for the 'part of hierarchy: 

if a -E*£i^^X 

X p*rt of ^ 2 

then 



Due to the information about the membership of lexical items to various 
semantic fields repetition of some selectional restrictions for each particular 
item can be avoided. For instance, hyponyms share selectional restrictions with 
their hyperonyms. 

e.g. — arm 
^finger 



Hierarchy -redundancy rules also account for collocations of distant lexi- 
cal items. For instance they explain why sequences 5 and 6 are grammatical 
md 5a and 6a are not. 

6. Mai/bc thai coal was hlue, I never remember the color of anything, 

6a. * Maybe that coat was blm. I never re7nember the (^^ythiiig. 

6. His face looked strange^ especially the eyes. 

^ i. , T , . . » Uhe buttons] 

6a. * Hzs face looked strange, espectally < ^j^i^g^ r • 



B. LEXICAL GAPS 

Phonological and semantic representation can be paired in order to function 
as a lexical item of a given language L if they are both well formed represen- 
tations according to the rules of the grammar of L. Phonological rules of the 
grammar of L determine possible sequence of phonemes in L, whereas semantic 
rules determine possible semantic structures of lexical items in L. Rules match- 
ing semantic representations with phonological representations are called lexi- 
calization rules. Lexicalization rules which operate after some other lexicaliza • 
tion rule has applied are traditionally called word-formation rules (or rules 
of derivational morphology). If some possible semantic representation of L is 
not matched with some possible phonological representation of L, an accidental 
lexical gap arises. The three basic tjrpes of accidental lexical gaps are the fol- 
lowing ones: 



1^ Maria Grzogorok 

1. A pJianological ga^p. 

There is a phonological representation X (well-formed sequence of phonemes 
of L) but there is no semantic representation Y paked with it. 

e.g. 

x=/biikn 

Y=0 J 

* BUk is an accidental gap in English because this sequence of phonemes has 
no meaning.^ 

2. A semantic gap 

There is a semantic representation Y (a possible combination of semantic 
markers in L) but there is no phonological representation X paired with it. 

o.g. 

rx=0 ' "I 

LY=a dead plant J 

A dead plant is an accidental gap in English because there is no lexical item 
which expresses this meaning, although an appropriate lexicalization rule 
exists in English as the table below proves: 

• LIVING man anim al plant 
DEAD corpse carcass 0 

3. A word formation gap 

Due to the existence of some word formation rule, there is some semantic 
representation Y and some phonological representation X corresponding to Y, 
but a lexical item with the semantic representation Y and phonological repre- 
sentation X does not exist in L (or at least is not used by the speakers of L) 
e.g. 

X=similar+ize 1 
Y=to make similarj 

* Similarize is an accidental gap in English because this word is not used by 
native speakers although there is a word formation rule which permits the se- 
mantic structure Y and the phonological combination X. This rule operates 
for instance in the derivation of popularize from popular. 

If some semantic or phonological representation 'js ill-formed then by defini- 



• This oxamplo is taken from Cliomaky (1964:64). 

" This oxamplo is taken from Lohror (1970). Actually the word carcass rofers only 
to biggor onimalfl, not to flioe^ etc. 
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tion a lexicalization rule cannot operate. In this case a systematic lexical gap 

occurs. 

Examples: 

1. A phonological rule is violated 

e.g, *ftih (Chomsky 1964:64) 

2. A semantic rule is violated 

* e.g. * turalm (=a part of wrist and palm)^^ 
This item is ill-formed because its placement on hierarchies of lexical 
items would require convergence of hierarchies which is against the prin- 
ciple that lexical hierarchies are nonconvergent. 
Neologisms usually fill accidental gaps. Individual neologisms (as used in poe- 
try, for instance), can also fill systematic gaps. Consider for instance Le^mian's 
najgorszo^d which violates the rule of de-adjectival noim formation because no 
noun in — 0^(5 can be based on the superlative degree of any adjective (Puzyni- 
na 1966) On the other hand najgorszo^d is also an accidental gap because there 
is a rule in Polish which says that nouns m ^oi6 can be formed from adjectival 
stems. 

Below we will concentrate on some problems connected with accidental 
semantic gaps. This type of lexical gap occurs if some well formed semantic 
structure is not lexicalized, although other semantic structures following the 
some pattern are lexicalized in a given language. 

Two semantic structures follow the same pattern if they underlie two lexi- 
cal items belonging to the same semantic field and if they differ only in the oc- 
currence of one sememe. Consider for instance part of the semantic field of 
sensual data of taste and smell. 

semantic ^eld: sensual data 

subfields: sensual data of smell and taste 

relevant sememe: Esthetical Evaluation 



SMELL 


TASTE 




Natural 


Loxical 


Natural 


Loxical 




paraphrase 


itom 


poraphroso 


itom 


Laudatory 


a good 


scent 


a good 


o 


esthotical 


smell 


aroma 


taste 




evaluation 




fragrance 






Diflapproving 


a bad 


stench 


a bad taste 


o 


esthotical 


smeU 


odor 




evaluation 




fetor 







" The exftiaplo ond tho prinoiplo aro from Bovor and Bosonbaum (1970). 
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In the case of one language the tenn lexical gap corresponds to every non- 
existing form wliich by virtue of some lexicalization rule or word-formation 
rule could be a lexical item of that language. Consider, for uistance, all lexical 
gaps which can be found in English as a consequence of the fact that the 
sememe *with special attention* has been incorporated in the word scrutinize 
{smttinize^look with special attention). 

Semantic field: sensual activities 
Relevant sememe: 'with special attention* 



Activity 


Activity-}- 'with special attention* 


lexical item 


paraphrase 


look 


scrutinize 


look intmtly [dcsdy) 


listen 


0 


listen with both ears 


Bjnoll 


0 


?? smell intently 


tasto 


0 


?? taste intently 



As it turns out the meaning "do something with special attention" is lexicalized 
in only one case in the field of sensory activities. This meaning is not lexicalized 
either in the case of other lexical items, belonging to such fields as mental or 
physical activities. 

ENGLISH AND POLISH VERBS OF SENSUAL PERCEPTION 



English 


Polish 


SMELL 


i 




active verb 




wqchad 


cognitive verb 


smeU 


0 (=czu6 zapach) 


descriptive verb 


0 (= smell nice) 


pachniec 


positive evaluation 




negative evaluation 


slink 


imierdzitc 


TASTE 






active verb 


taste 


smakowadi kosz* 






towac 


cognitive verb 


taste 


0 (=czu6 smak) 


descriptive verb 


0 (= taste good) 


smakoxvac 


positive evaluation 






negative evaluation 


0 ( = taste bad) 


nie smakowad 


SIGHT 






active verb 


look 


patrze6 


cognitive verb 


see 


widzitd 


descriptive verb 


look 


xoyglqda6 


HEARING 






active verb 


listen 


slttchad 


cognitive verb 


hear 


slysze6 


descriptive verb 


sotmd 


brzmiec 
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Theoretically then, intra-language lexical gaps can le found in every such 
situation which some lexicalization rule applies to at least one member of a 
given lexical field. Practically, liowever, reservations have been made that at 
least two items of the field have to undergo the ^me lexicalization process in 
order to establish a lexicalization pattern (see Lehrer 1970). 

If we compare two langu^iges, the number of semantic lexical gaps is limited 
because only the combinations of semems which are actually lexicalized in 
either of the two compared languages are taken into account. In order to find 
intor-language lexical gaps in a given semantic field we extend that field so 
that it comprises CI members of this field in and all members of a compar- 
able field in Lj . Consider for instance the table on p . 1 6 (for each gap a correspo - 
ndiog natural paraphrase is given). 

The comparioon of English and Polish verbs of sensual perception makes it 
necessary that we disitinguish more members of this field than the description 
of either English or Polish separately requires. Notice also that it is not neces- 
sary to distinguish two types of descriptive verbs in the case of verbs referring 
to sight and hearing because the sememes 'positive evaluation' and 'negative 
evaluation* are not lexicalized together with the descriptive verb in either lan- 
guage. Instead a natural paraphrase {look good, look bad, etc.) is used in both 
languages. 

If a given lexical item of has no lexical counterpart in Lg but is rendered 
by means of its natural paraphrase in Lj, we are concerned with an item gap. 
Two other types of interlanguage lexical gaps will be mentioned in this paper: 
a ayrtonym gap and a poaiiional variarU gap. 

A synonym tjrpe of gap occurs if, in one language, some lexical item has more ^ 
near synonyms than its counterpart in the other language. Consider for 
instance the English noun taste and its Polish translation equivalent smak 



English Polish 

hjrperonym: taste amah 
near synonyms flavour 0 
(hyponyms) savour o 
relUh - 0 
snutck 0 
tang 0 



To render any of the near synonyms oi taste the Polish speaker has to use either 
the word smak or an artificial paraphrase. 

The positional variant tyipQ of lexical gap can be illustrated by the 
following lexical correspondence between English and Polish: 

E. like P. Ivbid 

P. podoba6 ai^ 



2 Papers and Studies . 
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One of the meanings of the verb like is "to evaluate positively the sensual 
data": ^2 

1. I like (the smell of) this perfume. 

2. I like (the looks of) your hair. 

3. I like (the tJ^ste of) this soup. 

4. / like (tho sound of) this piece of music. 

In Polish equivalents of these sentences either the verb IM6 or the verb 
podobad siQ can be used. 

la. Lubi^ teperfumy (zapach tyoh perfum) 

b. Zapach tych perfum podoba mi siq. 

2a. ?Zrt(6t^ twqje wlosy (wygl^id twoich wlos6w) 

b. Twoje whsy podobajq mi si^ (wygl^d twoich wlosdw podoba mi si§). 
3a. Liibi^ tQ zwp^ (Lubi§ smak tej zupy) ^ 
b. * Ta zu^pa pojdoba mi si^ (* Smak tej zupy podoba mi si?) 

Ta zupa mi smakuje."^^ 
4a. Lubi^ ten utwdr (Lubi^ brzmienie tego utworu) 

b. Ten utw6r podoba mi siQ. 

In Polish two verbs lubii and podohad si§ express the same meanings as the En- 
glish verb like. The occurrence of either lvbi6 or podobad si^ is syntactically 
conditioned: lubid is used if the Perceiver NP (NP,^) is topicalized, podohad si^ 
is used if the Sensual Data NP (NPy) is topicalized. In English fronting NPy 
in sentences with the meaning discussed above is blocked. Thus for the mean- 
ing 'positive evaluation of sensual data* English has only one lexical entry, 
whereas Polish has two: 

like 
+V 

NPy 

X evaluates positively 
sensual data y 



" Like and Ittbid iuwo other inooiiings too, for instanco thoy aro uaod to donoto 
sonaoone's positive emotional attitudo towards some person or soino ovont. Lubi6 this 
meaning is not exchangeable with pcdoba6 «tg. Sentoncos 1 aiid 2 aro nut ayiiunymous: 

1. Liibilein tylko jtdnq kobiet^. 

2. Tylko jedna hobitta podobcda n\i ai^. 

" Tho Polish sontoncos expressing evaluation of taato constitute a separate problem 
bocauso not podoba6 but unakoivad is iisod as a counterpart of lubi6. Also* sontonces with 
makowad usually have inatantanoous interpretation, whereas aentenooa with lubi6 rufw 
to tho perooiver's general attitnde towards somo food product. 
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lubi6 
+V 

Nirx NPy 

X evaluates positively 
sensual data y 



podobac stQ 

NPy NPx 

X evaluates positively 
sensual data y 



The comparison of these entries shows that there is a lexical gap in English in 
the iiense that for the expression of the same meaning" Polish has two words 
(whose use is syntactically conditioned) while English iias only one. 
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SOME REMARKS ON CASE GRAMMARS AS BASES FOR CONTRASTIVE 

STXJDIES 



Haks Utjiioh Boab 
Vnivntity of OWingfii 

la my dissertation I diatinguished between two kinda of linguistic generali- 
zations (of. Boas 1976a:26 ff,)- Primary linguistic elements that can be used to 
justify the basic assumptiox\s of linguistic theories and grammatical models 
such as tho postulating of commorients and levels of representation. Se^^ondary 
genoralizations concern the regul^ties obri^rvable within one component or 
on one level of representation and therefore presuppob^ a c^tain choice among 
the primary ones. 

It was tiie setting up of gensralizations of the fiitit kind in Fillmore (1969a,b) 
and (1968a) that awarded case graiismar the roie of being, besides abstract 
syntax, tho second crack m the transformational monolith of the l^te sixties.^ 
ThuB, Fillmore criticized the Chomskyan notion of deep structure as "an arti- 
ficial interm^^ate lovel between the empirically discoverable 'semantic deep 
structure' and the observationally accessibio stxrface structure, a level the pro- 
perties of wliich have more to do with the metjicdological commitments of gram- 
marians than with the nature of human languages" (1968a:88). He questioned 
in particular the necessity of expressing such grammatical relations as sub- 
ject-of and object-of at the level of deep structure and postulated instead a di- 
vision into a proposition consisting of a tenseless set of semantic relationships 
involving a verb and one or more nouns (and embedded sentences) and a 'mo- 
dality* constituent. The latter includes such modalities on the sentence-as a- 
whole as negation, tense, mood and aspect (cf. Fillmore 1968a:23).These 
deep case relationships comprise "a set of universal, presumably innate, con- 
cepts which identify certain types of judgments human beiiigs are capable 
of making about the events that are going on around them, judgments about 



* For this viow soo Starosta (1969). 
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such matters as who did it, who it happened to, and what got changed/* 
(1988a:24). The preliminary list of semantic case relationships of the 'Stan- 
dard Theory' of case grammar, i.e. Fillmore (1968a:24 - 25), includes the 
following: 

Agentm (A), tho caso of tho typically animato porcoivod instigator of tho action 

identified by tho vorb. 
Instrumental (I), tho caso of tho inanimaio force or objoob cousally mvolvod m tho 

action or state idontifiod by the vorb. 
Dative (D), tho caso of the animate beiiig afiToctod by tho stato or action idontifiod 

by the vorb. 

Factitive (P), tho caso of tho object or boiiig resulting from tho action or stato idonti- 

fiod by tho vorb, or understood as a part of tho moaning of the verb, 
Lncatii^ (L), the caso vliich idontiRos tlio location or spatial oriontation of tho stato 

of action idontifiod by tho vorb. 
Objective (0), tho somantically niost noutral cnso, tho caso of anything roprosontablo 

by a noun whoso rolo in tho action or stato idontifiod by tho vorb is idontifiod by 

tho somantic intorprotation of tho vorb itsolf. 

Any verb can be classified according to the semantic case relationships it may 
have to its co-occurring nouns, or to put it in Fillmore s words, the case frame 
features "indicate the set of caso frames into wliicli given verbs may bo in- 
serted'' (FiUmore 1968a:27). To jo.present the fact tliat certain verbs are 
capable of occurring in more than one case environment (cf, (1) - (4)) Fillmore 
used the notation under (6) which collapses the possibilities given in (1) - (4) 
(cf. ibid.) 

(1) The door opened, [- — 0] 

(2) John opened the door. [— O-f A] 

(3) The vnnd opened the door. [ 0+1] 

(4) Johyi opened the door with a chisel [ 0+1+ A] 

(6) +[„0(I)(A)] 

Apart from the different array of cases verbs are distinguished from each other 
by tlie possibility that one of the cases may be an embedded sentence and by 
transformational properties such as exception features to the general subject 
and object selection rules, idiosyncratic choices of proposition^ and specific 
complementizers (Fillmore 1968a:28- 29). 

Without going into further, especially technical, details of derivations in 
Fillmore's Standard Theory, let me only mention his contention that "the 
•explanatory* use of this framework resides in tho necessary claim that, 
although there can be compound instances of a single caso (through noun 
phrase conjunction), each case relationship occurs only once in a simple sen- 
tence" (1068a-21). In addition, his rule for the normal or 'unmarked* subject 
choice is of interest for our purposes: 
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(6) If there is an A, it. becomes the subject; othenvise, if there is an I, 
it becomes the subject; otherwise, the subject is the 0 (1968a:33). 

Following this rule the NP m question undergoes subject-fi'onting and 
after several other transformational operations may end up as the surface 
subject. A "non-normal" subject-choice may associate the feature [+ pas- 
sive] with the verb which then triggers the appix)priate changes. 

Summarizing our short sketch of the Standard Theory of Case Grammar 
it must bo pointed out that the main explanatory value of assuming uni- 
versal Bomantio deep structure cases resides in the fact that distinct arrays 
of such case relationships impose a semantic classification on the verbs (and 
adjectives) of individual languages and ^'express a notion of 'sentence type' 
that may be expected to have universal validity, independently of such 
superficial differences as subject selection" (1968a:21). 

It was probably the attractiveness of being able to work mth a small 
number of possibly universal descriptive semantic categories or labels that 
prompted the more or less thorough descriptions of a considerable number of 
languages in terms of the cose gi'ammar paradigm.^ Criticisms of the Standard 
Theory of Case Grammar have mostly centered around problems that had 
already been alluded to in Fillmore (1968a) and that are certain to crop up 
once larger amounts of data than the anecdotal 'clear cases' are bemg in- 
vestigated. Among these problems there are three which concern the substan- 
tive claims and empirical consequences of Fillmore's thcjory and not so much 
its formal representation and which are therefore particularly relevant to 
contrastive studies. 

The first two closel;^ interrelated problems have to do with the number 
and definitions of the supposedly universal case relationships between a 
verbal element and one or more nouns. The tliird relates to the difference in 
subject selection possibilities of equivalent lexical items in different languages 
permitting the same array of cases. 

The problems connected with the number and the definition of case rela- 
tionships can, for the purposes of our discussion, be illustrated best by com- 
paring the list of six cases presented above vnth the one given in Fillmore 
(1971b:25l; 259): Agent, Experiencer, Instrument, Object, Source, Goal, 
Location, Time and Path.' The Experiencer which'is partially identical 
to the old Dative occurs "where there is a genuine psychological event or 
mental state verb" (1971b:251). Depending on the class of the verb, as, for 
example, verbs of motion {go ... from ... to), verbs of change {change ... 
from ...into) and temporal lapse {last ... from ... until). Source and Goal 

2 Cf.. for t>xampK Donaldson (1973). Dngas (1909). Goldhi (1908), Nilson (1973) 
iind tho reforoncos givon thoro. 

3 In Fillmore (l908b) tho oosos Countoragont aud Result woro postulated. 
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are interpreted as earlier and later locations, states or time points, (cf. 1971- 
260). Because of this latter interpretation the Goal cate can also include 
the former Factitive. Path is found in sentences like (7). Sentences containing 
thiB case as well as the cases of Location and Time (cf. (8)) violate 

(7) He u-alhed down the Mil across the bridge through the pasture to the chapel. 

(8) He was sitting under the tree in the park on a bench Tuesday afternoon 
about three o'clock. (1971b:269) 

Fillmore's one-instance-per-clause principle only superficially. In (8) there i's 
on a semantic level just one place and just one time specification. Fillmore also 
gives a reason why it is unnecessary to posit a new case like 'Force' as it had 
been suggested by Huddleston (1970). This putative case wiiieh would cover 
the accidental interpretation of (9) as well as the natural force phenomenon 
m (3) never occurs in contrast with either Agent or Instrument (cf Fillmore 
1971b:263) and may therefore be grouped with either of them. As to the 
treatment of /or tjotc in (10) 

(9) John broke the tvindow. 

(10) I do it for you. 

which could be analyzed as Benefactive Fillmore (1 971b :201) proposes a higher 
sentence analysis in which "it is" speUed out that somebody offers some 
deed to somebody else" and he postulates for this analysis an abstract verb 
of giving. A clause conflating principle then transforms the structure in (11) 
into ^ ' 

(11) T give you (I do it) (I97Ib:26I). 

(10). This assumption receives support from the fact that such a clause con- 
flatmg principle might also be posited for the derivation of sentences Uke (12) 
and (13) on the grounds that there are languages in which such sentences can 
only bo expressed as (14) and (16) respectively. 

(12) / hit the ball over the fence. 

(13) / knocked the man down. 

(14) / hit the ball; it went over the fence. 

(16) / hit the man; he fell down (Fillmore 197Ib:25C). 
An examination of the above issues wliich, in fact, constitute oiUy a small 
selection of those discussed in Fillmore (1971b) reveals that two seemingly 
contradictory lines of reasoning pervade liis argumentation.* In his attempt 

' This is also ovidoiicod by Fillmore's (1971b:250) statomont: "It is ono thing to soo 
U thoro IS a stopping plnco in tho attempt to list tho somantio functions tlmt go with nny 
given prodicntor. another tiling to soo if the list of somniitic fimctions found for difforont 
prodicntors have enough overlap to make it bolievablo that thoro it a small list for graia- 
inaticnl theory in general". 
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to discover a repertory of universa) case relationships "defined once aud for 
all for human languages'* (1971b:247) the criterion of descriptive adequacy 
in the sense of explicitncss and the criterion of simplicity of the linguistic 
grammar collide. By the latter criterion the theory with the smaller nuraLer 
of case relationship, i.e. the one incorporating, for example, the clause con- 
flating principle, would be favored, by the former criterion the theory which, 
in addition to Souice and Goal, postulates cases iike Distance or Duration^ 
would be more highly valued. 

For contrastive lexical investigations it seems preferable to give priority 
to descriptive explicitncss of the possibly different kinds and numbers of se- 
mantic deep cases exhibited by the lexical items of the languages being con- 
fronted. This is all the more advisable because uvoremphasizing the simplicity 
criterion amounts to accepting the Generative Semantics approach in which 
prelexical transformations are needed to make up for the decomposition of 
monomorphemic lexical items.* This involves the setting up of a level of 
paraphrases the theoretical status and value of which is xmcertain depriving 
thus contrastive analyses of the relatively sound basis of comparing possible 
semantic contexts of equivalent lexical items in the languages concerned. 

To reconcile, however, iFillmore's claim as to the imivcrsality of case rela- 
tionships vntii the fact that In certain languages case notions such as Source 
and Goal cannot be justified (cf. !Frajz3aigier (1975)) it might therefore be 
necessary to alter the status of the notion of case relationship. Semantic cases 
as unanalyzable units could be given up in favor of representing them as 
consisting of t\M or more components.' This opens the possibility to show 
that certain semantic notions as for example directionality may be expressed 
by case relationships in one language or language group and by lexical means 
in another. 

The problems that arise in determining the number and the kinds of cases 
can then be said to be empirical in nature, once the primary generalization 
basic to case grammar is sufficicntlj motivated, namely that predicators, such 
as verbs, adjectives and certain nouns* can bo intuitively seen as assigning 
different semantic functions to noun phrases that occur in specific sjntactic 
positions with respect to them (cf. Fillmore 1971b:249). Where one should 

• Cf., fur oxttmpk, Zuoppritz (1975) who argues ft>r twenty doop case rolatioiialupB 
in Gernuvnt among thoin Distunco and Duration. 

* Por a discussion of tho Gouorativo Soman ties approach bco, for example. Boas 
{1976a). 

^ In Fillmoro (1970), howovor, deep cases aro assxunod to bo unanalyzable. The 
problem of semantic features is also dealt with in Filhnoro (1971a), in Staroata (1974) 
and in Nilaon (1973) who sute foivturo onaljeeafor Agont, Experioncer, Iiistrumait and 
Objoot. 

» In cumbining rhomeky's (1003) loxicalist hj-potheeis with cnso grammar Stockwell 
ot alia (1973) provide coso frames fer certain nouns. 
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stop in the attempt to classify and to fi>pecifj thusu semantic rolatioiiship» may 
depend on the kind of language arid on one s commiitn-iunts tu completeness 
and explicitness of description. ^ 

The third problem mentioned above relates to tlit. .Iwtinct subject selection 
possibilities of equivalent lexical items in different languages permitting the 
same array of case relationships. Consider the following examples taken 
from Zimmermann (1972). In (16) and (17) we have systematic coixespon- 
donees between English and German which correlate ^vith case structure. 

(16) _ 0(A) ._0 _.0, A 
heat hciC werden heiC machen 
grow wachsen' anbaucn 

move sich drehen drehen (Zimmermann 1972: 

173) 

(17) ^ 0(1) (A) (1)0 0(1) A 

open aufgehcn. aufmachen, offnea 

sich ofFnen (Zimmermaiui 1972:174) 

(18) through (25) demonstrate tluvt if it is impossible in German to subjocti- 
valize the same XP as in English this XP shuwt> up as a prcpobitiun in Gorman. 

(18) Cancer kills many people. 
An Krebs sterhm viele Leide, 

Krebs bringi viele Leitie urn, (Zin)mernmmx 1972:175) 

(19) S 100 buys you a nice vacation. 

Fiir 100 $ kmnm sic sich einen schcnen UrJaub macJien. 

(20) The German-Polish treaty begins a new era. 

Mit dem dentsch-polnischm Vertrag heginni eine 7iene Am, 
Der deutsch'pohiische Vertrag leitet eiiie new Ara ein, 
(Zimmermann 1972:176) 

(21) This book sells fast. 

Dieses Buch verkatift sich sohnelL 

(22) This text reads well. 
Dieser Text liest sich gut. 

(23) The novel sold 100 000 copies. 

Von dem Boman warden 100 000 Exemplare verkanjt. 

(24) The car burst a tiro. 

jhi dem Wageii ist ein Beifeii geplatzi, 

(25) The car lacks a tire. 

(A7i) dem Wagen fekit ein Iteifen. (Zimmernuwm 1972:177) 

* Coinparo. for o.xainplo. Bivklo (1969) who wurkfl svith abuui* fiftoon rolutional 
coiiBtants iu his aystom of ciMXurativo soutonco aomautics. 
" Cf.also KOuig (1971). 
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Foi the latter Idiidj^ of phcnoriiona Rohduubuig (1974) ufTors a Nvealth of 
material. He donif& howcvei that a case giahitiiak frainewutk can hv ut^ed for 
his cuntiastive ii vestigatioub (1974.105) into what he calls 'sekundaio Sub- 
jektivieruiigen*. Sinec his argumentation is based on a number of miscoiieep' 
tions and misinterpretations about the aiiiit) and methods of case grammar 
and on an incomplete evidence a discussion of some of his views may bt in 
order in these remarks. 

If one comes across statements like **So ist beicipicl«^\ei.*>e eiue euideutige 
Beantwovtung der folgenden F*agen iin Eahnicn der Kajiusthfoiic nicht 
moglich. a) Sind (102) b. und (102) c. gleiclibedtuteudr* (Roh<h'aburg 1974. 
101) it is necessary to point out that 

(102) b. 4 people were injxired in that landslide. 
c. 4 people were injured by that landslide, 

r*eiihci' Choinskyan grammars of the Aspectb t} pc nor Filhnorian case gram- 
mars were ever supposed to be evaluated on the ba&is of the ditjcoverj proce- 
dures that might erroneously bo thought to be associated with them.^^ It 
cannot bo the task of a linquistic theory and granmiar to decide on iiuestions 
of paraphnvsabilitj > ambignit^\> cti. Case gramnuu like anj other ^cnerati\c 
liiiguibtii. theory can only be expected to leflect and formalize the intuitions 
of native .speaker^ which is in fact one of the ciitcria foi the de«criptive adc 
quacY of such grannnars. 

As an example for tlie kind of evidence Rolidenburg (1974.79) ut>cs consider 
(2ti) and (27) where the b versions faLsifv> according to Rolulcnburg, Fillmore's 

(2G) a. Pat* s Ghampio7i hunter jumped across the hedge. 
b. Pat jumped her champion hunter across the hedge, 

(27) a. Doughs sister slipped iiito the museinn through the back door, 

b. Doug slipped his sister into the vmseum through the back door, 

one-instance per clause principle bj exhibiting twi- Agents. That this objection 
is untenable follows from Fillmore s (1071b. 248) embedding anah sis of such 
eonstructious based on the fact that there are pwraphrases of the tj pe (28) 
which contain an explicit causative. 

With respect to the data below (cf. (28)) Rohdenburg (1974.02 - 93) 
remarks that (28) b. makes one of the two int<»rpretalions of (28) a. 

(28) a. That trick sold us the horse, 

h. That trick sold us the horse to Peter, 

c. 2^hat trick sold us the horse for Mary, 

Sou» fur uxampL. CLoLnak>*a (19Q5) BtutcuiuuU aiidiHuuwci> pruuoduu^ auil tltuir 
uatquu w ah I'c^poct tu tltL cuniputviico-porfonnanco diBtmctiuti tti Boat> {1075t0< 
Similttv analysoa of causativoa an> proposed in Kastovsky (1973). 
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d. That trick sold us the horse to Feter for Mary, 

c. With that trick, we sold the horse to Peter for Mary. 

explicit and tries to identify the case role of us in (28) b. To Peter being a Goal 
case and (28) c. and d. excluding us from Benefactive status he first proposes 
to treat zis as an Agent and then discards this possibility because it would 
violate the subject selection rule which requires an Agent to become subject 
in an active sentence." His question whether (28) d. and e. have the same 
meaning he decides in the negative on the basis of liis impression that (28) d. 
unlike (28) b, and e. does not necessarily presuppose the active participation 
of the indirect object 2is in the 'commercial event*. He finishes the argument 
with another question, namely whether (28) d. and e. should, in spite of iheur 
difference in meaning, *be derived from the same deep structure (Eohden- 
burg 1974: 93)." 

Notice first tliat, as was pointed out above, the subject selection rule 
certainly admits exceptions - Hutchins (1976:113) therefore speaks of Fill- 
more's nde of preference — and that the supposed difference in meaning, if it 
exists at all, results from the indeterminateness of the abstract NP that trick 
wliich is only superficially resolved in (28) e. It is still present in (29) and (30) 
and can only be remedied by mentioning the 

(29) With l^g^^l ^^'^ **• 

(30) ^^^^ ^^'^ us, the horse ... 

performer of the trick as in (31) and (32). 

/oi\ ^Oiir performing that trick 1 , , 

)Their performhig that trick] ''^^ - 

/ortv ] With our performance of that trick 1 „ , , 
{62} < „ . , . 1 , • 7 }• ^old the horse ... 

[ Wm their performance of that trtckj 
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" It is only a minor point that two out of tho five claims of coao grammar \vhioh 
Rohdonburg (1974:72) takes groat pains to rofuto would have turned out to bo no longer 
uphold in this form by Fillmore if he had token Fillmoro's vious into consideration 
expressed in the same paper from wliich he quotes several timus, nomolj' his view tliat 
"certain predicatora ha\ o thoir u^vn lexically dotorinined subject choices" (FiUmoro 1971b: 
247). 

" Tliie term is used in Fillmore (1975) which will be discussed below. 

" It is beyond tlio scope of this paper to refute Rohdenburg's attacks on Uio para- 
plirosability principle of generative transformational grammar which is intimately rola- 
tod to tho problem of deriving certain construe tions from the same deep structure. It 
xnay s\iffice to point out timt parophrasability, ambiguity, etc. are the linguist le cor- 
relates to tho native speaker's knowledge that something is the case in his language. For 
further discussion see Boas (1975a). 
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The following sentences further support our analysis of that trick as Instrument 
and of U8 as Agent or Groal although it 

(33) That trick sold the horse for m. 

(34) TJiat trick sold the horse to us, 

(36) Thxit trick sold the horse to Peter for tis, 

(36) tThat trick sold the horse for its to Peter for Mary, 

(37) *That trick sold to its the horse to Peter, 

is difficult in (36) to separate in the for phrases the Goal or Beiiefactive reading 
from the instead-of reading. 

In other places one might have also \vished that Rohdenbiirg's urge to 
refute case grammar would not have stopped him from looking for generali- 
zations. Thus it would have been interesting to find out in how far the sen- 
tence type represented by (38) - (41) owes its existence to the functioning of 
demonstratives 

(38) SOy that dissolves the metal with this funnyAookiiig acid, 

(39) So, that crosses the Alps mth the snowmobile, 

(40) Tha^ polishes the mirror in 30 seconds flat mih brand x, 

(41) That discovers the first vei7t of uranium mth this Oeiger coiinter, (cf. 
Rohdenburg 1974:76). 

like that as the subject suoh that no other types of NPs occur in this position. 
It seems that the high degree of semantic indotorminateness of such demon- 
stratives which is duo to their pragmatic character enables them to become 
subject with almost any verb because they could bo derived from any kind 
of underl3dng clausal structure which is appropriate in the pragmatic context 
of the sentence. The data presented above in connection with the interpreta- 
tion of the abstract NP thai trick are a first indication that such an analysis 
may be on the right track. 

Along similar lines the derivation of the subjects in such sentences as 
(42) - (46) the verbs of which Rohdenburg (1974:94) terms 

(42) This Jiouseboai sleeps eight adxdts or sixteen children, 

(43) This recipe feeds eight adults or four children, 

(44) This restaurant feeds four hundred people a day, 
(46) These seeds toill grow (you) one vnndov) box of herbs, 

'kapazitatsbezeichnendo Prfidikate* (1974.94) might proceed if one is dissatis- 
fied vnth the assumption of two different lexical entries for such verbs," an 
assumption which accordhig to Rohdenburg (1974.95) would amount to an 
abolition of case grammar. 



*• Justifications for ossujniag different entries for semantically related items are 
given in Stockwoll ot al {1973:V24 - 26). 
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Ab far as a cuiitrastivc explanation of the above differences in sabjectiv<i- 
lizatiuu posbibilitieti bet^^een English and German is concerned I would like 
to suggest the following typological one. The low versus high degree of morpho- 
logical markedness of noun plirases in English and German respectively results 
ill a liigli vei-sus low degree of 'mobility* of NTs with respect to tlie grammati- 
cal relations associated with verbs. In addition this lack of morphological 
moi'kedness in English makes it difficult to distinguish between remnants of 
tmbedded clauses and basically simple NPs,^' a pheno.nenon wliich is in ac* 
cordance ^\ith the observation that English as against German admits 'chop- 
ping transformations', i.e. transformations that move constituents across 
sentence boundaiies without lea\ing a pronominal trace behind. In Genuaii 
the muiijliological iutegritv of clauses prohibits such reordering transforma- 
tions across sentence boundaries. 

In eoiicluding these remarks I would like to mention some of Fillmore's 
(1975) most recent views on case grammar. Fillmore sees his deep case pro- 
posal as a contiibution to the theor\ of j^iammatical levels and grammatical 
relations and ''as oflViiug at least part of the semantic \ alence deseriptions of 
verbs and adjectives".'^ Fillmore (1975:3). As a reaction to Anderson's 
(1971:23) arguiiR iith for the exifsttnice of deep structure subjects and objects 
Filliuuie concedes that a Icvtl of representation foi these nuclear grammatical 
relations must be it cognized asset ting at the same thne that a level of represen- 
tation of case funetiuns Is not spurious. He also recapitulates the problems 
of cletei niinhig the numbti and identity of cases. The solution lie offers derives 
fruiu a position ui i?enuuitii theoi'} Mith ^\lliell one could associate the slogan: 
"Meanings are Relativized to Sceiies'V. (Fillmore 1975.2). He suggests that 

4iii\ wth idi'iitif^ iiig aii^ puitu'ultti aspect of tho cuiniiiorciul (Ai>iit Ci>ll^itrulIl 
to brmg uiio «)r mow of i^iitititH lu ihv vMmi Into perspectivCt tlu) umniftHtutiou 
uf lliiocliuitu fwi Kuglmli bniii^ tho aolt^c'tu>iL i>f granurmtictil functjouB com?8pi>itd«ig 
ti> tltu uotioi.B of drop .stniciuro .subjoct uiid diixjct objtict (Fillnioro 1975:20). 



Fiirtlur arg\iiiu'iitii for tho n lowuico of moipliulogical nuiikmg iii oxplaiuiiig 
s^iUttKtic diffuruJicib btjtuiou Eughnli aiid Gorjium aro prosoutod m Boas (1976a and b). 

Ejtiioiu"* (1974) trios Ui doscnbu Eiiglisli %orbs iii tonus of syntactic \alonco« and 
cntici/A?* Filliuon^ fi>i libsciirmg ' tlio vanous soustjs lu ^^hlch tt is posniblo to spuak of 
optional coiistitut utb III a soiituiioi *\ (Fillmore 1975.1 1, cf. Enions 1974.47 - 51), Fillnuiro 
(1075.12) couuruuts on this a^ follo\\s. "mj tntuntion wixa tliat all ol tlio variou.s i>i»ii«u8 
of optiuiialit^^ coiild bu account od for b> tho fact that thu sybtoin I proposed hail c<i*c 
Jrut/tcs iudiuiUii|^ tliu tam* iiiilu>us ci>ncoptiiall> prosont in a houtonco, t<Me JrumG /< itureny 
mdicudiig taso Ju»tioiui that coiild bo combinod m constrtiction itli a givou K xjcal 
itiiii, and ddtiion trahafomuitiona, hy v\hich, iindor %urioiis coiuhtioiis a givou loiisti- 
tuout Could hi , or may bo liad to bo, absoiit from tho surfaco struuturo**. It ^MUild bo in- 
ttrt»»tiug to iiivostigato \vliotlior tlio mirfaco oriontod syntactic valoiico approacli tan bo 
coiitbiuod With Filliiiort^'.s soiiiaiitic \altnco thoor^ in an oxplaiuUonl} iiduijuato ss«i^. 
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This is evidenced by the verbs aelly spends pay and cost ^vhich reciuire different 
entities to be brought into perspective in different situations. Fillmore (1975. 
30) summarizes his modified approach in the following way: 

"The new question for tho theory of cases is this; Wlmt do %vo nood to know about 
the varioiis participant roles in a situation in ordor to know uhich of thoso roles or 
wliich combinations of thorn can be put into porspcctivo, and, for thoso which have 
been put into perspective, Adiich is to become tho subject and whioh is to become 
tho direct object?". 

Although the reiatroduction of the deep grammatical relationships of subject 
and object constitutes a revision of the Standard Theory, the Extended or 
Revised Standard Theory, as it v/ere, still preserves its most ipiportant fea- 
ture, namely its primary generalization that deep semantic cuse structure 
descriptions of words and sentences offer a le\el of linguistic urganizatiun at 
which universal properties of lexical and clause structure are to be found. 
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ARE EXCLUSIVELY ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVES 
"TRANSPOSITIONAL"? - 

V 

SOUB C0HBIEKT8 OK THE KATUKE OF LEXIOAIi RULES 
AS OPPOSED TO SYNTACnC TRANSFORMATIONS 

Barbara Fedorowioz«Baoz 
Th$ Ja^illonian UniurtUj/ of Cracow 

Standard derivation of attributive adjectives from predicative relative 
clauses first proposed in (Chomsky 1957) and later developed by Smith (1961; 
196i) has been put into question only recently (see e.g. Levi 1973; Baker 
1973; Berman 1974). Earlier voices of the few opponents of this derivation 
(notably Winter 1965; Bolinger 1967) have apparently had little effect on the 
popular opinion among TG linguists since Chomskyan analysis of attributive 
adjectives has remained imaffected for nearly two decades and by many 
linguists is still recognized as the only valid description (for relevant state- 
ments see e. g. Sussex 1973:111; Kaluza 1975:76). 

Counterevidence to the accepted analysis pointed out as early as 1965 
(Winter) has been either ignored altogether or considered in terms of recog- 
nized exceptions which can easily bo accounted for in a TG by means of a set 
of appropriate adjectivizing transformations deriving adjectives in question 
ftom sentential sources other than predicative relative clauses. This opinion 
concerned mainly two large groups of attributive adjectives for which no un- 
derlying N-be-Adj. structures could be proposed, namely: deadver))ial and 
denonunal adjectives It was tacitly assumed, though never really worked 
out in detail in terms of concrete lists of underlying structures and sets of 
appropriate transformations (see Berman 1974:145) that exclusively attri- 
butive de adverbial and denominal adjectives derive from underlying senten- 
ces with relevant adverbs and noims, respectively, and thus, they were dis- 
regarded by generative grammarians as ea^ and iminteresting cases which 
did not constitute any danger to the fundamentals of the Standard Theory 
as they could be accounted for within the limits of the transformational 
grammar, provided appropriate transformations were postulated. The view 
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that dcnominal and dcadvctbial adjcctivct; are duiivcd fruiu underlying sen- 
tences has probably led some transformational grammarians to adopting the 
name 'transpositional adjectives' as a cover term used in reference to all 
adjectives that do not have predicative countei'parts. 

The view impljing a syntactic origin to morphologically derived adjectives 
is by no means an invention of generative grammarians, for already Jesper- 
sen (1931) suggested that deadverbial adjectives came from sentences with 
adverbs (see Jespersen s analysis of 'shifted subjunct adjuncts' in MEG. II: 
285 ff.). Marchand (19G0) used the epithet 'transpositional' (i.e. syntactic) to 
describe adjectives in NP s Mhich ^^ere mere renderings of grammatical rela- 
tions transposed from their underlying sentences (see also Marchand 19G6). 
In Mivrchand's (1966:133) opinion Adj-N phrases are nothing more than 
"moi^hologic combinations which go back to ultimate kernel sentences" 
and "a morphologic syntagma is nothing but an explicit syntagma — the 
sentence". A similar analysis of Polish derived adjectives has been proposed 
by- Doroszcwski, known among polonists as his conception of syntactic inter- 
pretation of lexicology (**sk!adniowa interpretacja slowotw6rstwa'') (Doro- 
szcwski 1952:282); examples of sjTitactic interpretation of Polish derived 
adjectives can also be found in Bartnicka (1961:212-219). 

In this paper the assumption that exclusively attributive adjectives derive 
transformationally mil be put to question on the basis of cross-linguistic 
evidence from English and Polish. It will be tentatively suggested that in the 
semantic component these adjectives are present in NP's in their attributive 
position and function, arguments in support of this proposal being founded 
on the observed similarity in general characteristics between processes res- 
ponsible for their putative derivation and lexical rules of word-formation. 

An attempt at a transformational account of exclusively attributive 
adjectives along the lines of syntactic interpretation involves two main 
tasks: first, one has to see whether it is possible to postulate uniform deep struc- 
ture sources for NPs containing attributive adjectives i elated to adverbs or 
nouns, and second, the exact process of changing adverbs and nouns into 
attributive adjectives needs to be \\or] .^.1 out which means formulating rele- 
vant transformational rules and specifying conditions under which they may 
apply. There appear to be major problems with accomplisliing the first task aii 
attributive adjectives apparently come from highly v^ersified sources depend- 
ing not only on the given adjective but also on the kind of noun this adjective 
modifies in an NP. WJiat is more, among exclusively attributive adjectives 
cne can find giOups of items for which no sentence sources at all can be pro- 
pose d, and w hich are neither denuminal nor deadverbial. The term 'transposi- 
tional adjectives' applied to these items implies a gross oversimplification 
since, by^ definition, they have no corresponding 'N+be+Adj' predications. 

By way of example one t} pe of such nonpredicate adjectives will be men- 
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tioncd here, namely, adjectives wliich from the point of vic\\ of their semantic 
function can be described as 'intensifying'. 

Intensifying adjectives belong to the class of adjectives tliat appear only 
in attributive position functioning, in sumo undefined semantic sense, as 
intensifiers of the nouns they modify. The typo ib encountered both in English 
and Polish and in both languages these 'inteusifj ing' adjectives tend to have 
negative connotation,^ cf., 

(1) He is just a bloody fool (♦a fool who is bloody) 

I can't open the blasted door (*thc door is blasted) 

Don't talk to the stupidjblithering idiot (*the idiot is blithering) 

He is a loivdomn cheat (*a cheat who is lowdown) 

(2) a. On jest po prostu skonczoiiym idiotq (*idiota, kt6ry jest skoriczony) 

b. Nie mog§ otworzy6 (tych) przeklp^iyoh drzioi (*drzwi, kt6re sq- prze- 

kl^te) 

c. Bylem osialnim ghpceviy gdy si§ z tobq; zeuilem (*glupiec, kt6ry jest 

ostatni; *ostatnio glupi) 

d. Tak wkiehlego cymbala dawno nie widzialam (*cyinbal, kt6ry jest 

w^ciekly) 

It is very difficult, if not impossible, to find any paraphrases for Adj N phrases 
underlined in (1) and (2). Thus, proposing ar.y sentential sources to account 
for these NT's transformationally would be a highly artificial and totally 
unmotivated undertaking, not to speak of the apparent impossibility of a 
uniform transformational handling of these examples. 

Berman (1974.145) observes that attributive adjectives that seem to be 
related to adverbs constitute the largest group of exceptions to the standard 
analysis of attributive adjectives. In this paper I shall discuss only some 
aspects of putative transformational denvations of exclusively attributive de- 
adverbial adjectives modifying miscellaneous nouns. 

Deadverbial adjectives found in HP's such as those in (3) appear to be 
related to adverbs occurring in predicative constructions such as those in (4) 
from uhith the> might be considered to be derived. Morphological Rtructure 
of the head-nouns in (3) does not seem to matter in the task of establishing 
the relationship between the adjectives of NP*s in (3) and their cognate 
adverbs occurring in the underlying structures of (4), cf., 

(3) a. a potential murderer (*a murderer who is potential) 

b. an absolute idiot (*an idiot who is absolute) 

c. a real danger (*a danger which is real) 

* Dr Kaz!io%v8ki hxxs pouitod out to xno an oxamplo of tho English NP obviously 
bolougiiig tu tho gruup liudur cunaiduratiuu, in vvhicli tho intensify iiig adject ivo Ixas 
poaitivo unplication, cf., He is a fantastic sport (♦a sport who is fantastic). 
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d. a truo friend (♦a friend who is true) ' 

e. a definite improvement (*an improvement, which is definite) 

(4) a. He is, potentially, a murderer 
b. He is, absolutely, an idiot 

0. It is, really, a danger 

d. That is, truly, a friend 

e. That is, definitely, an improvement 

Considering Polish translational equivalents of the NP's in (3) it is possible 
to distinguish a corresponding group of Polish attributive adjectives related 
to adverbs occurring in predicative structures corresponding to the English 
predicative structures of (4), cf. 

(5) a. potencjalny morderca (*morderca, ktdry jest potencjaby) 
b. absolutny idiota (*idiota, kt<5ry jest absolutny) 

0. autentyczne niebezpieczedstwo (*niebezpiecze6stwo, kt(5re jest au- 

tentyczne) 

d. prawdziwy przyjaciel (?*pr2yjaciel, kt(5ry jest prawdziwy) 

e. zdecydowana poprawa (?*poprawa, kt6ra jest zdecydowana) 

(6) a. To potencjabie jest morderca — On, potencjalnie, jest mordercq, 
b. To absolutnie ject idiota — On, absolutnio, jest idiotq. 

I realnie / 

^' [rzeczjnvi^ciej niebezpieczeAstwo To jest rzeczywi^cie 

niebezpieczeAstwo. 

d. To, naprawd^, jest przyjaciel — On naprawd§ jest przyjaoielem 

e. To zdecydowanie je^t poprawa. 

It can be noticed that adverbs in the Polish examples of (6) do not pattern 
consistently. It seems to me that they sound better when placed before the 
copula by6 if that copula is stressed. I have placed commas around some of the 
adverbs in (6) but many seem equally possible without commas though cer- 
tainly, mtonation (which is marked hero by the commas) is a significant factor 
often determining the acceptability of these sentences. How it works and in 
what way exactly it influences the meaning of these sentences are questions 
that will not even be speculated about in this paper. For the contrastive 
purposes of this study it should be pomted out, however, .that wliereas English 
adjectives of the group under discussion are invariably exclusively attri- 
butive, some of their Polish equivalents can be used in predicative position 
(of. examples 6d, 5o). Another contrastive observation hinges on the question 
of lexical productivity in the two languages as exemplified by differences in 
the number of adjectives created from adverbs present in the equivalent 
underlying structures of EngUsh and Polish. EngU^h examples in (7) cannot 
be rendered by congruent NP's in Polish although theu* underlying struc- 
tures, given in (8) are congruent m both languages, of.. 
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(7) a, a probable murder - *prawdopodobnemorderstwo (but: morderstwo 

jest prawdopodobne) 

b. the precise service it renders ^ *dokladne uslugi jakie ^vy^wiadcza 

c. a possible I ^^^1'^" 1 - f*Pi'zyP«szczalny| f atleta \ 

(murdererj [ *mozHwy J [mordercaj 
( *^vidoczny] 

d. an apparent counterexample — | oczywisty kontrprzyklad 



e. an 



\ pozomy j 

eventual husband - J ^wentualnyj j^^^j^^j^^j^ 
(^*08tateczny J 

f. liis actual address — jego 



aktuahiy \ 
faktyczny 1 adres 
.rzcczywistyj 

g. the exact physical characteristics he had divined (Jespcrson 1931) 
— * dokladna taka charakterystyka fizyczna jakf^ j^jrzewidzial. 
(8) a. It was, probably, a murder - Prawdopodobnic byb to morderstwo 

b. This is, precisely, the service it renders — To s^, dokladnie uslugi 

jakie ^vy^Aviadcza 

c. He is. possibly. ''^'^j^*^ I _ jPrzypuszczalniej 

[a murderer] |i\Ioihwe, zc J ^ 

fatletf^ I 
|mordcrcq;J 
^vidocznic 



wvraznio 



oczyAvi^ cie [ przyklad 
pozornic 



kontr- 



d. It is, apparently, a counterexample — Jest to i 

e. He has eventually become a husband — Ostatecznic zostal m^zera 

f. This is, actually, his addicss - Jest to 1/'^*^''^^'' I jego adres 

[*aktualnio j ® 

g Tliis is exactly the physical characteristics ho has dcvined — Jest to 
dokladnie taka charakterystyka fizyczna, jaki^ przewidzial 
Special constraints seem to be blocking Adj. Proposing in the Polish examples 
of 7a and 7b but I am unable to specify their nature at present. It seems that 
they depend on some lexical properties of nouns mordershvo and itslngi in 
Polish since adjectives pratvdopodobny and dokladnij can freely be used in at- 
tributive position when modifying othei nouns, e.g. prmvdopodobne zakoAczeniej 
rozwiqzanie, doUadne sprawozdanielplany, etc. Examples 7o, 7f would provide 
useful material for the practical pedagogical English-Polish grammar since 
they are instances of what Lado (1957:83) calls 'deceptive cognates', i.e. lexi- 
cal items which are similar in form (and probablj the origin, too) but differ 
in meaning in two languages thus being a frequent source of language eiTors in 
foreign language learning. Eventual and adnal in 7e and 7f must not be ren- 
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dered by the foiiually 'equivalent' Polish adjocti\eb eicentualny Vkwdaktuahy 
which lia\e a dificrciit meaning in the lexicon of Poli«h. Adjccti\es possible 
and apparent froai tlie English exainpleis 5c and 5d cannot be tianslatcJ by 
means of what aiv thcii literal eijiii\alents in Polish, namely , adjccti\ es mozliicy 
and mdoczni/ since the eooceniTcnce of these adjectives with nouns in Polish 
seems to be restricted to [ — human] nouns in the former ease, e.g. mozlixoe 
la/j^cic z sytaacji, (inne) mozliue rozwiqzanic (But. coza nitmozliwa dzicivczi/na\), 
and [ i concrete] noiuis, in the latter case, cf, widoczna plama. Since the mean- 
ing of the adjtcti\c widocznij in Polish is not quite the same as the meaning of 
tht ad\erb icidocznk, uhich undoubtedly is equivalent iuappareiillt/ in English, 
the fact that it does not occur attributi\ely in (7d) can be explained if we as- 
sume that icidocznie (in the tjcnse oi apparmily) dues not have a cognate adjec- 
tive in Polish. Sy nony inous adjectives oczywisiif and pozorny can be used as an 
equivalent ui apparent in (7d), just as przypuszczalny may substitute mozliwy 
in some cases of attribution to [ | human] nouns (see the possibilities in 7c, 
7d). In the case of the Polish examples in (7f) and (7g) Adverb-to-Adj change 
does not apply at all because a possible cognate adjective oslateczny cannot mod 
ify [ + human] noxins in Volisli {ci, ostatecziie sloivo, ostaleczny sqd hxii *03ta' 
teczny czloioieh) in the first case (see 7f ) and becauae it would change the mean- 
ing of the cc luparative construction involved in the modification of the noun 
cliarahlerystyka in the second ease (example 7g). In English, Adv to-Adj 
transfurmation is apparently pussibk in stiuctures uf comparisuu but in Polish 
it seems to be blocked under such conditions. 

Beiman (1974.149) makes an interesting observation concerning English 
dcadvcrbial ikdjeLtl^es of the t)pe discussed here. Namely, she notices that 
\s luTeas NP*s such those in (3) can occur at various places in a sunience their 
underlying ad\erbs are lestiictod to prcdicati\e position. Consider examples 
given in (9) and (10), 

(9) a. He made a real oontribxdion 

b. Yon must come up with ft definite alleniative 

I. It is necessary to keep ahead oi potential rivals (Berman 1974:140) 

d. He gave me the exact reason for your absence 
0. I don*t know his actual housoioife 

(10) a. * He made, really, a contribution - Ho really made a contribution 
h. * You must come up with, definitely, an alternative 5^ Yon nnist 

'Icfinitely come up with an alternative 
.e. It's necessary to keep ahead of, potentially, rivals 5^ * It*s neces- 
sary to, potentially, keep ahead of rivals 
(1. * He gave mo, exactly, the reason of your absence ^ ?Hc exactly 
gave me the reason of your absence 

e. * I doirt know, actually ♦ his housewife ^ I don*t actually know his 
liousewife 
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If the adverbs in question were plaeed near the main verbs of the sentencps in 
(10) the^e sentences might become grammatical in some cat>eb but their meaning 
would differ from the meaning of the Relevant examples in (9) us they would 
modify the verbs instead of the nouns in question. It seems that the only pos 
sible sources of the underlined NP's in (9) would be something like, 

(11) a. what was, really, a contribution 

b. what is, definitely, an alternative 

c. those, who are, potentially, rivals 

d. what was, exactly, the reason 

e. one who actually is his housewife 

The same observation applies tu the Polish NP'a containing deadverbial adjec- 
tives of the type under discussion. Their underlying adverbs in the putative 
source sentence are restricted to predicative position. Object NP's of (12) are 
Sviiiantically different from the constructions vvith adverbs given in (13). The 
underlined NP's from (12) seem to have been derived from the relative clauses 
suggested in (14). 

(12) a. Nio b^dziomy uwzgl^dniad oozywistych fomylek 

b. Nalezy podji^d kankretnq decyzj^ 

c. Nio znam jego Jaklyczmgo ixaztviska 

d. Liczymy na pexmy mkm 

(13) a. Nie b^dziemy, oczywiScio, uwzgl§dnia6 pomvlek ^ * Nie b^dziemy 

uwzgl^dniad, oczy wiScio, pomylek 

b. Nalezy konki'etnie podjii6 decyzj§ 

* N&Iezy podjjj6, konkretnie, deoj^zj^ 

c. Paktycznio nie znam jego nazwiska ^ 

* Nie znam jego, faktycznio, nazwiska 

d. Na pewno liczymy na sukccs 96 
? Liczymy na sukccs na powno 

(14) a. to, CO oczywiScio jest pomyllvf^ 

b. co5, CO konkrotuie (juz) b^dzie decyzji\ 

c. to, CO faktyczuie jest jego naz\mkiem 

d. co5, CO na pewno b^dzio sukcescm 

The observation that adverbs underlying certain attributive adjectives are 
lestricted to predicative position in the underljing sentences seems to point 
out au important insight concerning the nature of exclusively attributive 
adjectives related to adverbs. An attempt at formulating it in terms of a signi- 
ficant generalization prior to a putative transionnational rule, however, gives 
rise to a whole series of problems. 

Pirst of all, in English as well as in Polish it is not the case that sentences 
adverbs such as those in (4) and (6) must have 'corresponding* Adj-N 
constnictions. E.g. adverbs in the predicative sent<>nces of (10) are inorpholo' 
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gically related to tht relevant adjectives in (16) but thc> cannot be treated as 
their underlying sources, because of the obvious differences in meaning be- 
tween (15) and (16), cf. 

(15) a. That is, basically, a mistake; Sasadniczo, jest to hlt^d 
b. It was, definitely, a nu^n; To, atanowczo, byl ezlowiek 

(16) a. That is a basic mistake; Jest to zasadniczy bic^ 
b. It was a definite man; To byl atanowczy czlo^viek 

Secondly, the constraints on Adverb-to-Adj shift depend both on the adverb 
involved and on the noun to be modified, cf., 

(17) a. truly an improvement 96 * a true improvement 

b. truly a friend = a truo friend 

c. definitely an improvement = a definite improvement 

d. definitely a friend 96 * a definite friend 

(18) a. naprawd^ poprawa 96 ? * prawdziwa poprawa 

b. naprawd^ przyjaciel = prawdziwy przyjaciel 

c. zdecydowanie poprawa = zdecydowana poprawa 

d. zdecydowanie przyjaciel 96 *zdecydowany przyjaciel 

Thirdly, there are examples of NP's containing dead\erbial adjectives which are 
not related to constructions with corresponding adverbs in predicative posi- 
tion but appear to come from sentences with higher adverbs, i.e. from sentences 
in which the corresponding adverbs modify deleted declarative verbs hnplied 
by the perfomative analysis. Underlined NP's in the Polish examples of (19) 
seem semantically related to the ijentences in (20) rather than to the predicative 
examples of (21), cf., 

(19) a. Pneciqtny Polak chodzi do teatru dwa razy w roku. 
b. Co trzeci staiysiyczny obytvatel posiada telewzor. 

(20) a Przeci^tnie (rzecz u jmujr^c), Polak chodzi do teatru dwa razy w roku 
b. Statystycznie (rzecz ujmujtjc/patrzqc) co trzeci ubywatel posiada 

telo^vizor. 

(21) a. * Polak, kt^ry jest przeci^tny 

* Ten, kto przeci^tnie jest Polakiem 
b. Co trzeci obyvvatel, ktdiy jest statystyczny 

? * Ten, kto/kt6ry statystycznie jest co trzocim obywatelem 
Fourthly, even the generalization concerning the impossibility of placin>» ad- 
verbsimderlyingdeadverbial attributive adjectives in positions other than the 
one alter the copula be is not without exceptions. E.g. The Polish object NP in 
(22) seems to me to be more related to the construction in (23) with the corres- 
ponding adverb modifying the main verb rather than to the putative source 
sentences in (24) with this adverb in predicative position, cf., 

(22) Wida6 wyraziiq popraw§ 

(23) Wyraznie wdad popraw§ 
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(24) a. ? Wida6 




CO wyivkime jest popraw^i 



b. Wida6, ze Avyraznie jeal poprawa 
Considering the numerous problems posed by the idioijjncrasios «f tlio data 
examined here it might be concluded that postulating a sjntactiv description 
of attributive deadverbial adjectives in terms of a set of Adv-to-Adj traufc^fur- 
mations would be an extremely diflScult and uneconomical undertaking evince 
the number of constraints required for such rules, assumLug that thx>y can bo 
formulated, seems to outweigh the value of possible generalizations these riiU-8 
might capture. 

NT's containing deadverbial adjectives can be classified into mauj types 
from the point of view of the kind of noun these adjectives are used to mudif} , 
and various other aspects of theae adjectives could still be considered cuntiaati 
vely. Yet, an examination of relevant examples invariably points out one fact, 
that there are no uniform sentence sources for these adjectives as ex tcptiuus tu 
the suggested generalizations can bo found in the case of nearly ever} type. 
The same conclusion applies to English and Polish denommal adjectives iu 
NP*s which have often been described as having sentential origin (for discus 
sion see Lees 1960; Pedorowicz Bacz 1974). As can bo easily noticed it is not tho 
case that simple sentences containing nouns in various functions are convert 
ible into relevant Adj N constructicub even if corresponding denuminal adjec 
tives are available in the lexicons of English or Polish. E.g. although ue have 
they study 7nedici7ic -^^nedical dnde7it8 or the $u7i gives energy solar entrgy 
m English and delegaci sq_ z Warszaivy -^delegaci warszawscy or film pokazuje 
historic -^fdm hisioryczny m Polish, we do not have e.g. Ihty hope for promotion^ 

* promotional hopeSy they stxidy history^* historical siudtnis nor praca dofyuy 
uniwersytetu {opisuje * praca uniwersytecka or oni slnzq. ojczyznie^ 

* sluzba ojczyznianay etc. Besides, it is entirely unpredictable what suffix a given 
noun converted into a surface adjective will take, nut even whether it will con- 
vert into an adjective at all.^ 

It seems that a theorj- deriving Adj N collocations from underlying sen- 
tential (or phrasal) soprces will have to be provided with a special filteiing 
device to check all combinations produced b> appropriate transformatiiaud 



» Tlio follow iitg quotation from Boliugor (10G7.31) ilhmtrHUw thopuiut quitocK<irl>. 
*Thoro aooms to bo no good miauii, for oxiunplo, why Ci\il War had uoiui-f iiuiiii Vniun 
FoTCta on ono si do and adj I uoiiix Confederate Forces un tho uthor, ur an^ rotiHuu biwaWa 
spec oil lovol whj a mm witli a tin luit uaua cunatntction tnateriala wliilo uiio witli a cap 
and gown usoa inatructiohal tnateriid^ word furniatiuu is u traiisfomiatiuual w ddt*nu*»3. 
Wo may say a medical man for 'u diiCtor' but uot *fi dental man nor ♦a aurgictd man 
for 'a doniist' and 'a aurgi«t»ii'. Wo kmp a dental appoiutmtht luxd a medical appomtmctU 
with a doutlat and a doctor, but nut an* electrictd ^ippoitUment with nii oluctntiau. TIkto 
aro legal minda m tlio law bist Jiot ^botanical minda ftinong botaniats*'. 
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processes against the list of Adj-N collocations reallj found in a given language 
in order to filter out combinations that are not used. In terms of the TG the- 
ory a filtering device so conceived would mean a specification of a number of 
appropriate conditions on either the surface Adj N collocations, similar to Perl- 
niutiot's (1971) surface structure constraints or on particular adjectivizing 
transformations (as conditions on transformations see e.g. Chomsky 1971). 
Since an Inventory uf Adj N combinations acceptable in a given language will 
be needed in any case, and it cannot be supplied without consulting the inven- 
tory of Adj-N expressions in the vocabulary uf a competent language user, 
introducing a complicated theoretical apparatus in order to account for relevant 
XP*s seems a fairly uneconomical undertaking, A derivation of Adj-N phrases 
restricted by the acceptabilitj constraints applicable onlj on the surface and 
Conditioned pragmatically by the actual appearance of relevant Adj N com- 
binations in the language strikingly resembles conditions charactcrizmg lexical 
l)rocesses of word-formation in that the products of both have to be checked 
against a list of existent items. In w ord formation processes such e.g. compound- 
ing, a lexical derivation from iniderljing sentential sources has been generally 
accepted (sec e.g. Lees 1960, also Nowakowski 1974) and it was assumed that 
all results uf the derivational procedures applied there would have to be checked 
against the list of actual compounds given in the lexicon. 

Morphological idiosyncrasies and the lack of uniform deep structure sour- 
ces, as well as the necessity of involving a complicated theoretical apparatus 
that would still have to rely on the hiforniation provided by the vocabulary 
of a competent user of a language cast serious doubts on the assumption con- 
cerning transformational derivation of exclusively attributive adjectives. 
Similarity of conditions characterizing derivation of Adj N phrases and some 
piot esses of word formation (e.g. compounding) suggests that the analysis 
of relevant Adj X phrases might be considered as a lexical process. In order 
tu determine the character of derivations responsible for NP*8 containing ex- 
tlutti\ely attributive adjectives a clear-cut differentiation between syntactic 
(i.i . transformational) and lexical prot^^sscs has to be established and a general 
thauvcteristics of lexical rules as opposed to the syntactic ones needs to bo 
gi\ai. The status of lexical rules is not yet established as no complete theory 
of the lexicon exists in the transformational grammar at present.^ 

Xi>t iiuich Una biH u vM'tttonuiL tlio iitittitv uf thu trtiiisfiiniuitiuiuil grairiiimr Ioxi> 
till.. Till tuout priitutrient puiAtttuiiB sooiii tu hu tliu two wuvka by Orubur (1005; 1007) 
upuit fioiii Clhiiiihkj^ (1070). Pcipors uiul articli8 rolattitg tu thu btnicturo of tho lexicon 
luui hvvii nmsiily uuiiCiU'iuHl v% itli tlu* p\t\Qv of loxiCal iii&urta>ii ili tKo TO inudul and tho 
iUci«iu])i>ii<*iituil mi)il\HiB uf curtain loMcal ituin» (iiuiinly \urbH) hoo i>. g. McCawloy 
(l!)(m}. Po>>t«il (1072), Filbnun* (1908), Bulingur (1071) and tho tlofiiution of tlio torm 
•rolatid loxical uatr>* Groou (I960), Buckor Makkui (1009), MoCawloy (lOOSiv). la- 
iU}HiuUnt .stuilu'rt uf K>xi» uro cuiulticti il lu Gnat Bi'itaiu uitli an oxtuu»4Vu applicntiuu 
uf tliv^ ao-callfd 'tucliiiKiui* uf uullucatiou' - mu u. ^. Hallidaj (1 000) and Sinclair (1006). 
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Bolinger (1967) assumes the exisitence of two distinct types of transfonna* 
tions. 'syntactical' and lexical, which from the point of view of some essential 
differences in thuii respective characteiistics should bt kept beparivt<, in a gram 
mar (see especially Bolinger 's (1967) footnote 6 on page 7 where, among others, 
htj says. "Lexical transformations and syntactical transformations, I think 
belong at different plaees in a grammar**). His statement of the differences be 
tween the two types of rules comes to observing that 'lexical coinages* (by 
\\hich he understands products of lexical tftinsfuimations) art "tied to a time 
and a place*' unlike "free flowing sjntactical transformations that move as 
smoothly in one direction as in the other". 

To illustrate the differences between 'syntactical* and lexical transforma 
tions he juxtaposes the regular Passive transformation with the set of rules in 
volved in the derivation of English prenominal modifiers in iyig and ed ap- 
pearing in attributive position with ui without object complements, producing 
NP's such as. a slow walking man and a mortifying remark from the man tmlks 
slow and the remark mortified John (19C7.6 - 7) and observes that while any 
now verb found in a Subject-Verb Object structure can easily shift into Pas- 
sive \Yithout any danger as to the acceptability of the resultant sentence (e.g. 
They napalmed the village -*the village was napahned), the great majority of 
predications representing the 'man walks si j\\ ' t^pe "are not tiansposable to 
attributive position** (ibid,) as shown in examples of (25) and (26): 

(26) a. — the man walks slow->a slow-walking man 

— the girl loves home -►a home-loving girl (with a possibility for 

the predicative use, cf: the girl is home- 
loving) 

— the child behaves badly -►an ill-bohaved child (also: the child 

is ill-behaved) 
b. — the vision scared X->a scary vision^ 

— the remark flattened X->a flattening remark 

— the experience .shattered X->a shattering experience 

(20) a. — The seeretar> erases niistakes4->* a mistake-erasing secretary ^ 

* the secretary is mistake eras- 
ing 

— the wife wakes lun* husl)and4->* a husband-waking wife # 

* the wife is husband waking 

* Scary aiul (hcepttrc nUxmi f«>r 8curiu*j aiul diceJrUKj hort). Sue Chuiimky (10']5: 
277) m this ci>iUoxt. Ah oxainplivs m {2oh) .show, hu\\i»vi)i. Chomsky's goixorali/.utiou 
that vorbs luivmg tlu» syntactic foaturos [ f [ i AbHtnict]... - f Ai\imato]]» i.e., verbs 
allowing abstract Hubjocts and ammati' t^bjocts, 8tH»ia nw \nablj ha\*' uii adjiKtival 
iisoi Ima ccnuitoroxamplos. (Soo also Boliiigor 1907:7). 
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but: — the man hates women -♦a woman hating man 7^* the man is 

^vojtnan hating 
b. — the remark angered * an angering remark 

— the experience broke X-f^* a breaking experience 

and: — the remark afifected X+^an afifecting remark ( •causing (perhaps 

angered him) pity*) 

(because of the dififerent semantic features on the underlying Verb and the cor- 
responding 'ing participial adjective) (see Bolinger 1967:7), 
Corresponding rules that might be proposed in order to account for equivalent 
NP*s in Po'ish will also have the characteristics of lexical processes rather than 
that of syntactic transformations proper since their outputs lik6 the outputs 
of the relevant derivations in English will have to be checked against the list 
of modifier-Noun collocations actually encountered in the language, cf,, 

(27) a, — profesor nie cierpi kobiet->nie cierpiqcy kobiet profesor 

— kolejka jeidzi wolno->wolno jezdz^ca kolejka (*ciuchcia') 

— dzicwozyna taAczy na linie<->taiiczQcana linie dziewczyna ('tan- 

cerka na linie*) 

— pomoc domowa dochodzi do pracy-*dochodz?ica pomoc domo- 

wa ('dochodzqca') 

— uczen dojezdzajVy doszkoly-^dojezdzaj^cy uczeA (*dojezdza- 

b. — obraz przemzil X^a-^przerazajficy obraz 

— uwaga pochlcbila X'o^vi -♦pochlebiaiaca uwaga ( I 

y^pochlebnay 

— sccna wzruszyla X'a->wzruszajfica sccna 

— ci^zar prz3rt}aczal X'a->przytlaczajficy ci§zar 

— przezycic zalamalo X'a->zal&mu]qce przezycic 

(28) a. - sckretarka wymazuje bl§dy4->* wymazujQca bl?dy sckretarka 

— zona budzi m§za+»* budzQca m§za zona 

— maz chodzi do kina+^* ? chodzf^cy do kina m^z 

— praca zadowolila recenzont6wH-»* ? zadawalajqca praca 

— uwaga rozzlo^cila X'a->* rozzlaszczajfjca uwaga 

fpowodzoniej j.^j^nu^cihr"^'*'*^^^^^"^^^^^^^^® pieniadze (powo- 
(pienifidzo j ^ ^ dzenie) 

Structures given in sentences of (26) and (27) have corresponding NP',s which 
may be described as products of relevant adjectivizing lules yet sentences of 
(26) and (28) do not coin lexical expressions of the Adj-N form Thus, adjecti- 
vizing processes noted above cannot be described as syntactic transformations 
since they do not produce grammatical results in all cases, the grammaticality 
of their outputs being dependent on the existence of a relevant Adjectivc-N 
collocation established in the given language. 
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Kuiylowicz (1969:27) observes that complicated lexical processes can be 
ana ysed as processes implying transformations and that lexical processes 
implying transformations (similar to the typical syntactic T's in that thev 
derive lexical items fmm underlying sentences) include mainlv those in which a 
change in the syntactic category of part of speech is observ'ed. In his opinion 
exica transformations constitute the core of lexicology and as instances of 
lexical (i.e. semantic) transformations he quotes the following processes (^vith 
-> representing a syntactic T and "i" designating a lexical T): 

(29) a. derivation of the Polish verb zielenic si^ (to be greeu) from the 
adjective zielony (green) 

zielony ->■ 1 jest zielony 
^ zieleni si^ 

b. derivation of the Polisli adjectives: zapieHy, opnchhj from verbs 
zapiec, opnchnqc, respectively: 

2<ipiec->j zapieczony; opiichiiqc \ opuclini^ty 

c. (lerivatiou of tlie Polisli compound adjective.s: modrooki, mvobrody 
from relevant adj-N phrases: 

modre oczij-^i o modrych oczach 
^ imdrooki 

siwa brod<i-^\ z siw^^ brodi] 
^ siwobrody 

In Gruber's (1967) conception of translutional lexicon processes traditioual- 
Ijj i-eferred to as morphological derivation aud couvei siou «re desc ibed iu terms 
of transformational rul^s of affixal and uon-afBxal word-extension, wluch, as 
he demonstrates, belong to the lexicou (see Gmber (19r,7:IIi5) for transforma- 
tional derivation of some causative verbs in English). Grubur claims that word- 
extension whether productive or non-productive, affixal or non-affixal, should 
be treated in tlie lexicon, not in the transformational component of the gram- 
mar^ In lus conception, relevant substitutions and structural changes should 
not be caused by means of rules ope. ting after items had been attached to the 
derived tree, but should occur in the course of the process of lexical attachment 
Lexical entries should have underlying categorical trees rather than unstructur- 
ed feature matrices for lexical environment (1967:36, 37) and Uiey should be 
able to indicate how the underlying base tree can be restructured while becom- 
ing a tree terminating in phonological matrices (1967:115) 

Berman (1974:185) points out another property of lexical processes by 
observing that "it is a well-recognized fact in diachronic linguistics that lexical 
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items formed bj e\eu such prudiittiv e ruleb as it nomijialization typically move 
away from the generalized meaning of their 'source' to a more idiomatic, nar- 
roAver, meaning". She quotes a Hungarian verb ilUety literally meaning: canse- 
io-sit from ti/-(sit), actually used in the meaning oi to plant (crops, trees ... etc.), 
as an example of a derived verb ^vhose meaning is totally unrecoverable from 
the meaning suggested by the morphological structure. The equivalent Po- 
lish verb, zasadzic (pomulzid) can also be quoted here as an instance of an out- 
put of a ^^ol d-extenbioll transformation applied to siedziec which has adopted a 
narro^ver meaning of plant (e.g. trees, bnsJies, lettuce, etc.), iiposadzid is analysed 
as derived from Jed in appropiiate structures, spowodowac, zebtj siedzialo 
or sjjowodotvady i^edzi or spowodowac siedzenie by relevant causative trans* 
foimations. Various jnopertits distinguishing processes discussed here as 'lexi- 
car from the proctsbts dusciibable in term of classical transformations such as 
the Passive T, indicate that a theory of lexicon specifying types and number of 
lexical rules (tiansformations) is badly needed within the generative grammar, 
A tentative list of features chaiacterixing lexical processes as diflferent from 
classical syntactic transformations can be formulated as follows: 

(a) Syntactic rules (or syntactic transformations) describe syntactic processes 
in the transformational component of the grammar whereas lexical rules 
(or lexical transformations) describe processes in the lexicon (predominantly 
word-formation processes), and tlius belong properly to the lexicon. 

(b) Syntactic tiansformationb result in sentences whereas lexical transforma- 
tions form lexical elements (words or phrases). 

(c) Outputs of lexical rules have to be checked against a list of existing lexical 
items. In other words, the giammaticality' of the output of a lexical rule 
depends, in part, on the presence of a word or phrase that matches that 
output in the lexicon.* 

(d) Lexical transformations frequently involve a change of the syntactic part- 
of-speeeh category of the items involved. 

(e) There is no morphological regularity in lexical processes whereas outputs 
of syntactic transfoi mations that introduce new morphemes (e.g. Agree- 
ment T, Passive T and others of the group called 'cosmetic transforma- 
tions' by Krzeszowski (1974) are practically exceptionless. 

(f) Outputs of woid-foimation rules have u tendency to grow (see the results 
of productive affixal or non-affixal word-extention transformations) and 
change (e.g. by llarro^^ing the meaning) while outputs of syntactic trans- 
formations do not change meanings that easily. 

(g) While s^ntactio transformations operate in terms of recognized structural 
relations such as Subject-of, Object-of, etc. (e.g. the formulation of Raising- 
Tiansformation depends on the notion of gr^matical subject) structural 



» This point ia mado quite ofToctivoly m Bormon (1974:187). 
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information of this type is largely iiTelevant for lexical rules (e.g. nominal 
compounds as well as A N phrases eontaining denominal adjectives can 
be analysed in terms of syntaeo-semantie case relations or in terms of 
Gruber's and Jaekendoflf's thematic relations, not necessarily in terms of 
corresponding sentence struct^ures). 

Since derivations proposed here for NP's ^vith exclusively attributive deno- 
minal and deadverbial adjectives. can be characterized in terms of the proper- 
ties typical of lexical rules, enumerated in points (b), (c), (d), (c), and (g) above, 
thoy will have to be classified as lexical rather than syntactic (i.e. transforma- 
tional) and in view of the evidence presented the assumption that exclusively 
attributive adjectives are derived transformationally (i.e. by postlexical trans- 
formations) cannot be maintained. 
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This paper presents gome initial steps toward a minimal three way contrast 
between British English, American English, and Polish. The purpose of the 
contrast is to discover whether information emerges which might contribute 
to the current debate in linguistic semantics. The central issue of the paper, 
or at least the data on which the investigation is based is a feature of British 
English reduced sentences not occurring in American English or in Polish. 
A brief example if this feature can be illustrated by an exchange I recently 
had with a British friend. We were discussing a toy she had gotten for Christ- 
mas. "It is covered with fur", she said. I asked, "Does it vibrate?" Her reply 
was, **It might do". The response in AmE would never include the do. The 
operation of support would not appear. It is just this additional do element 
occurring in some BrE reduced replies which interests me, and for a number of 
reasons. First I have foimd it diificult to even describe the surface and deep 
structure constraints on the item's occiurence. Second, it is interesting to com* 
pare from the point of view of regular common English tag questions such as 
the one following the j\mcl;ure in this utterance: John went to the store, didn't 
he Here do occurs in both British and American English. Third, it has features 
of anaphoric reference which put it in the main stream of a class of issues which 
are important to the central theoretical approaches to linguistic semantics. 

I will begin by giving some examples of the structure I am interested in. 
The first set of sentences Have been agreed to by three native speakers of Brit* 
ish English. 

1. Will the sun shine more in January? It could do. 

2. Will we all have to attend? We should do. 

3. Will they go away if you don*t come? They might do. 

4. open 

-5. Do you expect her to get married soon? She should do. 
4 Papen end Studlet*. • 
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6. Do you intend to go to Warsaw tomon^ow? I might do. 

7. open 

8. open 

9. Would you do it if I asked you to? I might do. 

All the responses to this minimally controlled elicitation contained either 
could, should, or might. I \nll not vouch for the selection of informants since 
the population is so small. Nor can I defend my handling of the cross-dialectal 
eliciting. At least one of my informants said after an elicitation session, "I ac- 
cepted it because it was an Americanism". 

As you vnH notice, there are three holes in the pattern a could responso 
to Vk do question, 4; a cmdd response to a would question, 7; and a should res- 
ponso to a would question, 8. It h not clear whether these are actually unac- 
ceptable sentences or if they are due to incomplete elicitation. Since this paper 
will deal mth how do-sentcnces mean rather than what do sentences mean, 
I will spend little time discussing the signification. Let me say only that each 
of the do responses has a conditional feeling about it to the speakers. They 
would easily accept a following if-clause. 

The following sentences were not agreed upon by all three speakers, being 
accepted by one or two but rejoctei outright by the remainder, or jdelding 
to a preferred alternative. 

10. Have you ever visited that country? 
*Yes, I have done. 

11. Will we have a Christmas holiday? 

We should do. We should have. 

12. Will we know when the break will be? 
We should do. We ought to. 

13. Do you have to do it by Friday? 
*I should do. 

14. Would you have shoes made here? 
*I might do. 

16. Are we going to have stalf meeting this Friday? 

We might do. We might be. 

16. Should you clean your teeth once a day * 

♦You should do. 

Among these, 11 and 12 match the toilllshould pattern of 2, 13 matches 
the dojahould pattern of 6, and 14 matches the wouldlmight pattern of 9. 
Further elicitation will reveal whether these contradictions are inconsistencies 
or areas of further interest. 
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Only ono response was universally rejected by this small universe of three 
informants. 

17. Are you thinking about getting another car? 

*I should do. 
I have no explanation for this ?s yet. 

I can make a few generalizations about this type of elliptical structure in 
BrE. There are no negatives in it. Tliat is, there are none of the form. 

18. Will you (or won't you) go homo? *I might not do. 
The structure does not appear as a question. 

19. I heard she was going to Arkansas with Groucho Marx. 
Is it true that she might do? 

20. *I should do, shouldn't I? 

The pattern appears to be excluded from the second person singular and 
plural. It appears to be limited to could, might, and should among the models 
and seldom used have +ed as Quirk suggests. Finally, there is always con- 
trastive stress on the modal. 

21. I should do. rather than 

22. *I should do. or 

23. *I should do. 

Now lot us look at do support structures in general and then at the most 
widely accepted formulation of normal tag questions as represented by that 
of Marina Burt (1971) and others. Then let us look at some approximation 
of the constraints on the do reply in BrE. And finally let us see if the anaphoric 
nature of this construction lends any support to either side of the semantics 
debate. 

First what is do support in common English? Most verbs in English require 
the use of do in negation and in interrogation when there is no auxilary sup- 
port. Others require only the basic verb form. For example, 

24. I like tripe. 

26. Do you like tripe? 

26. I donH (do not) like tripe. 

With Auxilary support, the do is not possible. 

27. I am eating tripe. 

28. Are you eating tripe? 

2l>. I*m (I am) not eating tripe. 

It appears to be true that in those cases where an Aux is a necessary vehicle 
for tense, number, person, negation, or question, and where no such Aux 
exists, do appears to serve the function. The exception, of course, is the verb 
to be. There is, for example. 
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30. I am a Marx fan. 

31. Are you a Marx fan? 

32. You're (you arc) not a Marx fan. 

Do, however, can appear -with he in emphatic imperatives as in, 

33. Do bo sensible. 

I believe have can appear without do .support in BrE, though it Is a marked 
form in AmE. 

34. Jtlavo you the money? BrE 

35. Do you have the peanut butter? AmE 

So this then is the nature of do support; an element that emerges to serve 
ns a stem for a variety of inflections which in some constructions have no 
Anx to attach to. In AmE, do, functioning in tlu5 iiupport role (iii contrast 
to a main verb role) does not co-occur with the Aux. In BrE, it does in the 
elliptic environments that arc part of the focus of this jmpcr* Incidentally, 
this f(»nturc is intcrosting to students of language acqui.sition» In the early 
language dcvelopmcnl, do support offers, a fairly stable mark of achievement 
in children. 

Marina Burt (1971:19) gives the following fornnilation of tag questions 
in common English. 
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However, as a result of this truusformatioii, teiisc/prcs is strained. So tha 
output of tlii» tag traiii^formatian meets the sti uoturai dcbcriptiou of thi do 
support transformation. 

SD X PRES NEG ' HE or more generally 

X APPIX Y \, 

12 3 
SO 1 DO+2 3 That is, 

X DO+PRES NEG HE 

Condition; 1#W+VERB 

Diagrnm 3 

The condition assmui? that the vaiiablc i>tring ^vhIch prcccJcb the MWx uumot 
cnd%vithaverb,uhic]iMouldhavubctut)ircascAvhcrcthcanix is ndt .^tiauded. 

Notice that this btructuro of the tug iiucstion is largely cpiuithttio if wc 
can borrow a term from phonolog}. The node Q i^i reiUimL is buill up, out 
of features in the main clause of the sentcact, hugely beeauso of the high 
degree of \ariables that the tuiiplatc scuttuee may uianifei>t. (*uni>tiainti> oil 
matching these would be much mure diflicult than Hk. constraints ^vhieh 
Bui t Ubes in eopjing them. And )iotitx that matdied rtCJitcnec with deletioa 
would require an inelegant duplication of structures. | 

The next Cjucstion is, what may the elliptieal appearing BrE structure 
Lave iu connnon \vith the epenthetit use do in eomnion Enghsh? Is the do 
in this ellix)tieal construetion then simply a ease of du support? There appear 
to be two environments in \vhich it can appeal, ntither Jitting the sttuetural 
dcsuiption for thi.s do lule. One i.s aftti certain modals. In this enviionment 
there is no ailix to strand, and thus the stiuctuial dcsciiption is not met. 
T'he other is with have as in 3(5. 

3(i. lie said I woxdd not finish the book, but I have done. 
iSiiitinu 30 ih not aueptahic to ni^\ infoimants though Quiik .suggests some* 
thing quite like it. Here the structural description is met in 

I Inwe-f-en Y 

X Aimx Y 

But notice that tin* eonstruetiou 

37. He said that I eouhl not iiiiish, hut 1 have. 

is possible with the same stress patterns. 

The simplest ibrnuilation of th.e underlying structure is as follows 

S 8 




ADV 



=> NP^ MOD do 



4PE0 MOD 2 3 

Diugram 4 
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where NPi, YVy, and ADVj are corofereut with the 8ubjeet NP, the Main 
Clause VP, and the Main Clause ADV respective!} . Derivations based on 
extraposition or other operations are rejixted inelegant. A Burl like deriva- 
tion does not seem possible becauM of tin diffeience between the bound and 
free nature of tliese structures, thou^^h this may be open to objection. 

In tag.*<, the do has no more aiiaphoiie mfereneo than tlie 7m///, willj have 
or be of sueh tags sinee do is »">inipl\ an tinpt} moiphenit M;rAiiig onl} us hUp- 
port for an affix. It is nt>t a proforni in that .sjuue st«n.sf that do so is in 

38. I wanted to eat and I did m). 
Notice that in 

39. I didn l want to (»at so I dichi't do so. 

a do omi rirt ■< to tMirv (rn>< and m in thr n jiular fashion. 

IiLj[nt)Him n>i t!u tiiu*' III io; tin* nU' i> -.titi^ t t>n>l uiint.s ou tlu se auteeed- 
•cnts, tin* do in iht' I>iK flliiiWiiil tutt-Uiu (icm ihus n usult of drletion, 
though ('p«ntltrti(. tviul h;is an auapii^ (haiaitu. nnlik<* tho da ta^. My 
invent iuat ion i^i so .-^l^^< l urs i.s tt.^ ui unoUipNtr, Imt initiali,\ shows 
that tlu'!f is inlC'M vimu uppMH fi^.ni tlo ns, 

Nou h t iis hiolv jit liij-*u 1 1' I'umlu <wd m c hou thr anaph<»ri( eluuneter 
of this .sli uc t 'fic mii:ht <v at ! \h\\u» to t h d i»Ht<» lu thi^ li« Irh 

Tiu» stu<l\ Muwitit - iiNualI\ »h«tl- with th<* foruialj/nl ion <»f meaning 
in lamjuam' M» aiiin*, has Ik u ^ {fnpoM-kul to iniLMUstus for such a h)U»^ time 
that nmrh t»f tin linvuislie it.M.^iiii »*f \\v u« ^t has altcnipled to i*^nore 
meaning* Of eoins* it hivs not u,iil\ Im ^n ij^utiittl. Mtaniuir lias always been 
ackno\^ h'd j;( (i iis titc putpost aud m^uih' of all ( oinnuuiieatiiin. But as 
Blounifu'ld (11)33.70) wiitts. "Th. .stiid\ of lan!j;uam* can l)c conduttcd with- 
out speeial assumption^ onl\ m> h^tii; a^ pa\ no atttntion ttj the moaning 
of ^vhut is spoken*'. Thi?> .statement h\ no nt*'Hn.s tonti«vst.> with the eontoxt 
from which it is lakcn. Lanunaui-. (\on tn th* mo.st traditionnl model, is a 
deviee which, in a \u n compliiaud fashion, n lat^.*^ .v>nu kind of signilieation 
to Sound. (A nod to l>cha\ ioui i.sts w ho would uut attr| t thi.s idea of meaning). 
The^tai licst .-^truetuial laodeLs ^»nplmMZ( tl the i.Nsucs that came fioni the sur- 
face sountl rather than meaning;. Foi exampk, in Trat^ti and Smith's (19GG) 
OutUnt of English struchirc, 80% of the bt>ok was ih^ottHl to plionologj% 
19% to something like morpludog^ and word ftu ination, and a scant r\, to 
syntax. Nothing whatsoever was devoted to ntcaning. 

But meaning has always been an important issue in linguistics. Bloom- 
field's acliool, pel haps to Bhii^mlkld'adiaina} , tended to o\ei pla\ his deemplia- 
si^i jf meaning. The} did tverj thing that the^\ could to keep meaning out of 
language. Of course, it euttred although It wa« nut leallj easily acknowledged 
by the neo Bloomtieldians as Chomsky (1957.94) points out in Syyitadic 
siruciures. And it enter*'d at a number of tjuite critical points. One of these 
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points is in the heart of structural linguistics, phonology. Only when two 
utterances differ in meaning can they be sho^\n zo be phonemically distinct 
For Saussure, the linguistic sign united a concept and an acoustic image, 
meaning and sound. It was the image, that he was most successful in describ- 

Even though Chomsky (1957.93) devoted considerable interest in Syntactic 
structures to tho issue of meaning, I feel that the emphasis there was clearly 
illustrated by the lullowing quotation. "It is important to recognize that by 
attempting to deal \vith grammar and semantics and their points of conuof* 
tiun we need not alter the purely formal character of the theory of grammatical 
structure itself". That is to say, Chomsky saw the goal of linguistics at that 
time as thu formalization of the study of syntax rather than tho integration 
of semantics into the total structure. He appears to have doubted any system 
Mic connection between syntax and semantics (Part^e 1971:6). So meaning, 
np to the early mid 1960*s, was a secondary field of interest to linguists 

It was not until Katz and Postal's (1903) early formulation of a syntac- 
tically motivated challango to a semantics free grammar, and a more comploto 
formulation a year later by Katz and Fodor's (1964) that issues of meaning 
xind semantics were emphasized. Quito simply, Katz and Postal claimed that 
if a base component is to be the only source of input for a semantic compo- 
nent, then tho base component must have all that is necessary for semantic 
interpretation. Parenthetically, at some point in the history of semantic theory 
this presentation changed from an empirical hypothesis to a criterion for 
judging tho formulation of transformations and lost much of its empirical 
content In their formulation, then, nothing must change between the point 
at which semantic interpretation is carried out and the phonological output 
Transformation, if the concept of an autonomous syntax is to be maintained, 
must not change meaning. 

Lot me briefly sketch tho models that I am referring to. Initially in the 
Syntactic structures model there was a base component consisting of a set 
of phrase structure rules and lexical insertion. Tho final operations of tlus 
component produced tlw familiar kernel sentences. Another component witliin 
certain constraints, combined kernels, made sentences negative or interroga- 
tive, and generally patted them into shape for the phonologic-al component 
Tho semantic component, such as it was, interpreted roughly the base com- 
ponont. 

So the history of the development of formulations of linguistic semantics 
is interesting, beginning with the formulation by Chomsky that meaning was 
based on an intoi^retation of information contained in deep structure As it 
was initially formulated, the deep struetiu-e was a fairly nebulous term and 
evolved as the concepts of optional and obligatory tri^nsformations evolved 
The concept was made more explicit by stating that it was at this point that 
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semantic interpretation took place. It is clearly circular to maintain that 
semantic interpretation takes place at the point of deep structure and in 
turn that deep structure is where semantic interpretation takes place. How- 
ever this seems to have featured in some of the debates and has been pointed 
out by McCawley (1967). The concept evolved, however, and has eventually 
presented itself as a clearer target for debate. Chomsky, (1970) in his article 
"Deep Structures, Surface Structures, and Semantics", has written that 
lexical insertion takes place before any of the transformations. Tlxis precvdi- 
cal, pretransformational point in the evolution of an utterance lias been taken 
as the limit of deep structure. 

But the challanges were forthcoming long before such a clear target pre- 
sented itself and the Katz ~ Postal hypothesis had reached the status of a 
necessary condition for transformations by the time such challanges began 
to surface. One of the fii'st challanges was that by Kuroda (1971). It was 
based on the fact that certain words, for example, *ev€n, aho, and only, seem 
to be limited to one occiu-renoe per ecutence but could also occur in a number 
of positions within the sentence ^vith different meanuigs. The next elegant, 
the simplest way of handling these words appeared to be by introducing them 
from a separate node and then placing them in their siuiace atructurc position 
within the sentence. This interpretation, wliich was syntactically motivated, 
contradicted the claim that transformations were meaning preserving. The 
force of a portion of this argument was weakened by evidence that more than 
one such item can occur in the sentence. But the explanation of the semantic 
scope of the^e words is still a goal. Other challanges were arising elsewhere. 
Kuroda 's argument had set the style for a certain type, the variety that 
assaulted the Katz-Postal hypothesis. 

It is generally acknowledged that the one that succeeded deals with the 
behavior of quantifiers. Eoughiy, the argument goes like this. For obliga- 
tor)' rules, the question of meaning preservingness is vacuous. These rules 
operate on abstract structures between which we camiut judge synonymity. 
The question of whether the obligatory do support rules, for example, changes 
meaning presupposes that we can assign meaning to an abstract P marker 
which to the structural description for do support, but which has not undergone 
it So it is only optional rules which are of interet t. If, then, an operation 
^ does not appear to change meaning, and an independently motivated abstract 
structure can be added to the deep structure, the rule can be freed from the 
requirement of meaning preservingness. Katz and Postal did just this with 
NEG and based their arguments on those of KHma (1964). What they overlook- 
ed was an important violation of their argument. For Klima, the application 
of the some^any suppletion rule was oj ^onal in most of its environments. Su 
in the following examples, 40 is related to 41 by an optional transformatuiu, 
and 42 to 43. 
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40. I didn't have any of the bread. 

41. I didn't have some of the' bread. 

42. Some of the ideas were not mine. 

43. None of the ideas were mine. 

Thus Klima's formulation would aUow an optional rule that changed meaning 
in violation of the Katz-Postal model. There has been a lively commentary 
on the attempts to formulate a some-any rule. There has been no satisfactory 
solution yet. 

These are the sorts of arguments that led to the demise of the Katz-Postal 
hypothesis. One could either retain tiie idea that transformations do preserve 
meaning and modify the concept of deep sti-ucture (largely the position of 
generative semantics), or .one could abandon the disputed hypothesis and 
retain the concept of deep stnjcture (the interpretive sernanticsi poaitiuix). 

Another type of argument to separate these two positions is that based 
simply on economy. As it is formulated, the extended standard theory of 
Chomsky, interpretative semantics, maintains that there must be two inter- 
pretative components. One of these mtcrprets syntactically the primitives of 
the base component. This is of course the transformational component. The 
other is the one which interprets meaning, the semantic component. In this 
formulation, then, there are two components interpreting the same structure. 
One assault on the extended standard theory faults the lack of economy of a 
system which requires two differont, two distmctivc, two equally unweldy 
interpretative components. The issue here is the autonomy of sjntax. McCa- 
wley argaes that if there is no principled boundary that can be drawn between 
deep and surface structure theil there is no need for deep structure interpreta- 
tion. The following are the characteristics that McCawlcy (1971) outlines for 
his rival grammar. In his model semantic features have the same formal 
nature as syntactic structures. They are labelled trees whosie non-terminal 
node labels are the same set of labels that appear at the surface. He no longer 
maintains notions of a set of structures wliich separates syntax from semantics, 
what Chomsky and his followers called deep structure. Neither does he support 
the distinction between transformations and the semantic interpretive rules. 
Those are given tip in favor of a unified model which relates meaning and sound 
by intervening stages that are just as semantic as they arc syntactic. He bases 
this conception partially on the claim that rules needed to decide what a 
grammatical sentonce may mean are necessary to decide what is grammatical 
in the first place. Grammar then is taken to generate a set of surface structures 
somehow distinct from a set of deep structures by a sot of derivations .These 
consist of a set ol derivational constraints on what combinations mo,y occur 
at the surface of language and how the different stages of the derivation may 
differ from one another. 
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Another type of argument, which is perhaps a subset of the preceding one, 
focuses on Chomsky's claim that the boundary of the deep structure is the 
operations of lexical insertion which occur in a block. If it is possible to find 
transformations which must apply before the lexical insertion, then it is pos- 
sible to deny the existence of a principled boundary between deep and surface 
structures. Without this boundary it is impossible to specify the domain of 
the semantic interpretive rules. The unspecifiability shows the weakness of 
this formulation, the necessity of abandoning it. 

Pronominalization and anaphoric reference have features in these argu- 
ment. It is this area that is interesting to the investigation of the do structure 
of tills paper and the anaphoric reference of this item in the elliptical replies 
of BrE. My next steps in this investigation, steps wliich I have not taken 
yet, will be to find if the anaphoric nature of this proform fits any of the now 
classical assaults on the interpretive semantics position. For example, Postal 
(1969) has argued that there are certain lexical items resulting from lexical 
transfurmatiuus that are immune to inbound and outbound c^iiaphorie refer- 
ence. These he calls anaphoric islands. Constraints on pronoun reference are 
illustrated in the following two sentences: 

44. John's parents are dead and mine are living. 

45. John is an orphan and mine are living. 

Such islands appear to exist for the proforms under investigation. 

46. I eouldn^t fasten the boards together with glue, but I could do with tape. 

47. I couldn't glue the boards together, but I could do with tape. 

Backwai (Is prunoniinalizatiou, perhaps proformization, (a feature of the Bach- 
Peters (1970) paradox) may M\u\\ some of the same constraints with this do 
form. For examples see the following sentences: 

48. The gorilla^ indicated that hcj was leaving. 

49. ITcj indicated that the gorilhii was leaving. 

50. Alter hCj smiled, the gorillaj left. 

On thv other hand, perhaps because of the Acrbal nature of this proform, com- 
parable examples with do are diffeeult to find. The following are comparable 
to some extent: 

51. If one must .sit down, I would do. 

52. I would do if one must sit down. 

53. If one must do, I would sit down. 

But notice that these last two meet the requirements of eonnnand for back- 
ward pronominalization. 

Bach and Peters, on the basis ol these features of anaphoric reference dis- 
covered sentences that violated at least one of three syntactically motivated 
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constraints on transformations. The follo%\ing 13 an exarnplo of a Bach-Peters 
sentence: 

• 54. (the child who Avas eating itg)! hked (the lody shej had jo 
In such a sentence, the anaphoric reference crosses and the usual analysis 
would be infinitelj-^ recursive, violating the premise that derivations must be 
imite in length. I have been unable to find the essential endocentric ciossiug 
with the do structure. The follo^ving examples, wliich at first appear to have it, 
do not. Nor am I certain that they would be accepted BrE of the do struc- 
ture. 

55. When I asked liimj (to dancejg, Johui said hci might dog. 

56. When I asked if (he^ would be hit by the tree)o (John, who thought it 
might do^): left. 

Other features remain to be investigated as well. Row do these structures 
relate to gapping? On the model of some researchers' analysis, where do the 
operations involved in such a structure occur in relation to lexical insertion? 
I hope that further study will allow me to answer these questions. 
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A CONTRASTIVE DESCRIPTION OP DEIXIS 
IN DANISH AND ENGLISH 



ClATJS FaERCH 
Uniwiiiv of Copinhagtn 

On what principles should a contrastive analysis of two languages be based?^ 
TThis is the all-important question which forces itsef upon anyone who intends 
to engage in contraative linguistics. ^ The present article is based on the assump- 
tion that communicative rather than Hfujuiatic competence should be focal in 
<5ontrastive linguistics. This approach is illustrated by an investigation of cer- 
tain problems related to nominal deictic expressions in Danish and English. 

I 

As a point of departure, let us go back 40 years to Leonard Bloomfield, 
who is often mentioned as the founder of American structuralism. As American 
Btructuralism is characterized by a lack of interest in semantics it would bo 
natural to ascribe this lack of interest in semantics to Bloomfield. This, how- 
ever, would be wrong. Bloomfield did not mean that semantics is iminteresting 
or peripheral but that semantics is bewildering and alien to systematic empir- 
ical investigation. For this reason, he proposed that a lingxiistic description 
should begin with those structures that are moat readily measurable — phono- 
logical structures — and gradually proceed 'downwards' towards semantic 
structures. 

The situation today is analogous. We are becoming more and more unhappy 
about descriptions of la langue because we realize that for a learner of a foreign 



* A proliminory version of this paper was distributed and diseussed in comiec- 
-tion with the 10th Intomational Conferenoo on English -Polish Contraative Analysis, 
Lubostronio, 20-28 April, 1970. 

• A Danish •English project in error analysis, irxterlanguago studies, and contrast ive 
linguistics was initiated at the Department of English, Copenhagen University in 1970. 
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language it is almobt tquallj important to know 'how to say sometliiug in a 
given context" as to know *how to say anji^liing anytime' - what a learner 
of a foreign langua^t needs is the abiUty to produce adequate paroles, a com- 
municative competence, not simply a competence of la langue, a Chomskjan 
competence. However, the task we arc thus confronted by is overwhelming — 
the task is 'nothing el«c but the contrasting of cultures', as Kari Sajavaara 
expresses it (Sajavaara 1975). For this reason it is understandable if research- 
workeis within contrastivt analysis draw back from contiasting communica- 
tive competence and concentrate on phonological, syntactic, lexical or even 
semantic structures L.otead (and this, in itself, is an ambitious project); how- 
ever, there remains the danger that the results of the contrastive analysis are 
difficult to tran&late into clabs-room practice because the individual ha been 
left out. I therefore believe that we have to engage in contrastive pragmatics 
(including socio- and psj cholinguibtics) if we want our contrasti\t analysis to 
be worthwhile with regard to impro\emcut in foreign language teachmg. 
And as pragmatics is still much of a \irgiu area of linguistics this means that 
linguists working within contrastive analysis will have to carry out a fair 
amount of basic research. 

II 

Each })aititipant in a eomniuniiative event performs verbal acts of various 
tjpes. It is po.ssibli; to i Ias.sif;v Unsv \i v\ni\ acts in different ways (one way of 
dohig it tould be basrd on Austin's ili.stinttiun bi tween verdicti\e, exercitive, 
cumnii.sbive, bi liabitivi and i xpositiM .spm;h acts (Austin 19G2)), but here I 
am not eonn inrd with a i luN-iili ation uf ulttiann.s but with a description of 
parts of uttcuwiiis. I ailopt Staili \s id( a tluit in puforming a speech act, e.g. 
a i imuiuuul, tlu spi akt i .siniultani uii.sl,> jKifoim.'^an ai t of referring (Searle 
lOOO). In utiu r wouKs, rriva net' is an ai t within au iwi. We can now formulate 
the {()II()W'in«r t wo (jucslions: 

(1) How L^l\i> <u< of II frii niiK littril to s( niantii , I( xiial,s3ntai tieandphono- 
Io<;ieaI feat UK'S ^ 

(2) Mow do »sL (MiUMi Um^^iuki^c) and TL (Uiy^ii lan^^uagc) eontiast in respect 
of icfiM'-nci ^ 

We i tiiihot unswcj tlu second qut .sliiMi b( fori* ui ha\c au.swered the first, 
and Ix'foic wi (iin do m) ui Iuu* to dioov a .^pi'( ifii linuui.stie mo'h'l. Today 
it In ahno>t imi\ti>ifc!l\ »i(m pt(d tlhit .t Iiti*»iiisti( niodci should ho 'predielive' 
und lient r -Li^ Ui'iatixi . lu old* i to vci ifs «i lih.irui.4 ic dc.s( i i[)tion the ile.sciiptlon 
ha.s to In |Ji(^('iM« as ])os7Nibli \u'\hv foiuialization. A fonnalized generative 
mode I alM* fii( llitatus a d( MTiptioii of .soi iuloi t.il and .st \ ll.stic variation w^hich 
can In imoipoiiiti d ijito oiu and tlu .sauu' descilption by nu ans of 'variable 
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rules' as proposed by Labov (1970). I assume that the generative description 
should include transformations, but I shall not embark on a discussion of this 
assumption here as the relevance of transformatious can unlj be assessed 
widiin a discussion of systematic relations between sentences. 

By adopting TG Ave have to choose between a generative semantics and 
an intepretative semantics variant. Generative semantics is related to formal 
logic, its object is to reduce human communication to a logical base in addition 
to operations of various kinds. Even if generative semantics cannot be said to 
advocate the logical positivists ' 'reductional principle * (as exemplified by Quin©\s 
'cannonlcal representation' (Quine I960)) it is based on the assumption that 
semantics can be formalized to the same degree and verj much in the same way 
as is the case with sj-ntax. This is something which has not been proved yet, what 
Zkwbeenestablished, however, is the fact that a generative semantics model is 
nearly all powerful and hence relatively uninteresting — how is it possible to 
falsify adescription couched within generative semantics? I am therefore inclined 
to adopt the less powerful interpretative semantics variant . The t j pe of interpre - 
tative TG which comes closest to the one I am working within is that proposed 
by JackendofF (1972). JackendofF*s model is characterized by the fact that 
semantic interpretation of various tjpes is carried out at different levels from 
deep to surface structure. However, the interpretative rules I shall advocate 
are pragmatieo-semantic rather than purely semantic. 

Ill 

Now It t us (alu a look at tlu s\iila(ti(, tlu pui^^niatico semantic and the 
k'xiral Ii\('L ot* h (<>iitia (i\' dt .sniptioji t.f tl( ixis in Enulit^li and Danish. 

Altlititi^li \\( (lis! iiiLwisli Intwt 'H .s\nta<ti(* .stru<tun8 and }>ia<^nia(ico- 
s(*mantir iiitt |>m l,t»tivt iuli logici'.l <^)^ili^^ ratittns .^Ik>uI(1 not In lejt cttd as a 
means tif (\s(ablL>l»ini.» cIm {> >vnta^'M» stna luus. Only, h.^^iiivl Masoning will 
Iia\t toln' .sul/jrt t to ( jn{>ii ii <&l \(rifi(atiun luu-' tl*/n stiidi* . uf liiiiii^uat^cacquifcii- 
tion. laii^Ui^^c t\{)oluiX.v» cxik i inu Jil«iJ (i>|:iAiliw |*.n oJ'oli>«jr\ , hn^uui.slic (hango 
and |M -<\\>\\ st udit '.^ w itliiji uiln r iina.. w« II. TLis hkjmi.s tl;at logical reason- 
iii*^ unl\ ruiisuiutr.s an initui, th du('ti%( s{^rK [n ^ { (It (K .s( liption of Ian- 
guairc. 

A.> ull \ ( J l>{i,l acts ( ontuin arts of u i\ nhiii it is nat uial to exin 1 1 language to 
olTrr NjKt'ifit na'aus lu» laiiyiniA <><'t tlnst att.^. Ixt Uj^ piKsl uluti- that reft icnco 
is a piauinaticu si Miantic |)riniili\( whiih lla^ as it.s sMitactit' counterpart 
the iiuuii |)lii;ui (NP). This, ijiciiU ntalK » in a simplification as other suitaetic 
items (athcibs and t' ns* sidlixc^' 'nay aK>o In assooiatdl with i(fini;cc; but 
in this \ti\\n \ I shall oiil\ !)• coiici ria d with m fi n lac taiiiid out nuans of 
NP's, 

The speaker has at his disposal the possibility of carrying out his act of 
referring in difftrtnt Ava^s. He lan refer geiRiitally or paititivcly (i.e., he can 
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refer to a whole class of objects (generic reference) or to a subclass (partitive 
rtifcrence)) he can refer Jefiuitelj and indefinitely, dependent on his presup- 
posing whether his hearer or hearers will be able to identify the intended ref- 
erent or not. He can refer numerically to one object or to more than one ob- 
ject. Some of these ty^es of reference are expressed by specific syntactic items 
(e.g. definite — indefinite reference), others (e.g. generic — partitive reference) 
have no specific syntactic expression but are rather expressed b} an interaction 
of nominal and verbal chai aeteristies (generic reference is thus typically carried 
out by means of non-progressive present tense verb form in connection with spe- 
cific types of NP's). Here I shall only discuss definite, partitive i eference to singu- 
lar objects. 

When is definite reference used? The speaker employs a NP containing a 
nntrker of definiteness whcuevci he assumes that the hearer oi hearers can iden- 
tify the intended referent by means of the NP in question. By 'identify* 
I mean that the hearer can offer an alternative way of performing the same act 
of reference (i.e., the speaker says 'Mary' and the hearer saj's 'your wife?).* 
Tile typical case of definite reference is reference to objects which are visible 
to the hearer at the time of the speech event, this type of reference, which is 
related to gestuial reference (hence the name 'deictic reference'), constitutes 
the must txltnsional t^pe of reference. When icference is carried out to objects 
which are not easily pointed oiit the definite marker is accompanied by an ele- 
ment which specifies the intension of the referent extensional reference 
gives \va) to intensioaal u fereuce. It is possible to set up a hierarchy of definite 
NPs ntnging from a nia.ximum of extension to a maximum of intension as 
illustrated by fitrure 1: 

/ lliis he Peter ^ tht+yi 
you that she ; 

a Mary 

Kiguro 1 

' Tlio th rill partitiM' iiTiTi'iicy' is pt'iluipj* iiifolu itinir at> it in imt ititoiidod iu l>o uar* 
nnwd diMMi to pliru8*\s micli as ttonie bxUUr^ some girU* It is u^i'd hcTi^ tt^ covor all pos of 
Nr .s u htoli aro iitU gi'iit-ric. In iUv i»f ticlo Aspects of Qtneric Referehce I have discuBsod tlu» 
opposition l)t>t\voon gonoric and partitive roforonco in some dotail. 

* It folloua that I uin unl> eoiicomrd with 'roforoiitiaP, as upp lidud to 'attributivo*, 
dufiriiti- i \pn (stn« Dwiiiti'llaii 196G). •Attnbuti\*. * i xprossiuiis (aui/h aa iht murderer 
niuM bo 2 foiil 4 iiichv o ) a 10 nut diuetic oxprt'ssitaw as thoy lack tho oxtoiiatoiial olomont 
(8(>o bolow). 

* Tho pi>:*iti044 uf prupor uaiuou botuoon poraonal proiiouiiS aud ho dofuiito article 
withm tho hiorarch\ la \or> toiiUUi\o. Althougli it is thu caso tlukt ti. viass of proper na- 
me* eoiitaiiici a liiuch hiigur loinibir of itoins than tho clas« of porsonti! pronouns it is far 
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On tho basis of this hierarchy we can establish the fact that the only thing 
which is common to definite NP*s is a marker of definiteness. It theiufore up 
pears to be natural to represent definiteness in the syntactic deep structure 
by a symbol, a proposal which has been made by John Lyons (1974), In this 
paper he proposed that NP*s in deep structure contain the constituent D (for 
*deixis'). I have discussed this proposal within a generative semantics frame- 
work in the article 'Deictic XP*s and Generative Pragmatics* (Faerch 1975). 
Thf obligatory character uf the D element within definite NP*s is expressed by 
the phrase structure rule 



where X stands for uni' oi niure adjectival premodificrs and S is a restrictive 
relative clause. 

2s ow let us consider huw these syntactic specifications can be emplo3cd 
Avithin the lexicon of a description of English (figure 2) p. 66, 

Personal prunouns are used us unmodified heads, proper names as hi.ads 
of NP'siii w hi ch adjectival prtmudification is possible. Demonstrative pronouns 
4ire used as heads or as modifiers, if the} are used as modifiers they can co-occur 
with adjectival preniodification and/or with postmodification consisting uf a 
rest! ictive relative clause. Pinallj , the definite article exactly coriesponds to the 
demonstrative pronouns when these are used as modifiers. 

This desti iptioii dues not pay attentiun to the fact that some of the personal 
piunouns may co occur with postmodification. yott over there, he uho*e guilty 
of <ifi ojfence, I shall ignure these cases. The description does not pay any at 
tuiitioii either to the fat.t thiit most uf the lexemes have stressed and unstress- 

frmu muluiit tliui tliiw iinplii^b tlnit prupwr iuuao» at'o chumctonisod by *v higlioi dogruo of 
ttiUnittun tlum pi'i-bonftl prouuun». aoiiiu crtacs tlus ma> bu su, if, for iuBtiinco, the bpuakor 
wHutrt lij siuglo iiut ti gtrl Btiiiuhug m tho rniddlo of a crowd of girltj, hu or sho can do bo by 
ii«iug a prupur luuiu' (iwvX not hy tiHiiig a porbunal pronoun). But ovon if thoro is only ono 
^irl pii'»vnt» ihv «pinikor nia^ atdl prufur to rufur b> inoaua of i- proper iXaiho rather than ft 
pursuiuil pronoun uj* proper imnu'ft *iru uftoi I considorud nioro puKto tliAn porsoual pro- 
n«-tina. I'spocmll^N inmiddUMind uppor iinddlo cla«8 Circloii. (Cliild. •Shcoa^fl she's lumgry*. 
Mother. 'You dont sa> sho! Say A\int Mar>' Child. 'Aunt Mar\^ aaya sho*8 lumgry*.) 
So It umy bo tho crtiR^ tluit proper names can onl> bo ndoquatoly described if wo pay nt^ 
font ion to various nociolinginstic features. Soo also bolow, footnote 7. 

s Papers and Studies . . . 



NP->D ((X)N(S)) 
Avhicli is an abbreviation of the following rules: 



D 

DN 
DXN 
DNS 
DXNS 
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Syntactic 
distribution 


<Cou- 
traat > 


\£[uxn(vxi^ 




<Prox- 
imato> 


<Spoakor> 
<Hoaror> 


I 


[-] 


+/- 


-1- 






<8poakor> 


you 


[-] 


+/- 


-1- 






<hoaror> 


he 


[-] 


+/- 
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ed variants. As some of tlie lexemes {it and the) do not carry main streSiS in 
their normal uses it is necessarj to indicate in the lexicon whether stress as- 
signment is possible or not. Stress is normally associated with contrasting, which 
is a pragmatico semantic concept — hence stress-assignment should be formu- 
lated in a way so that the pragma tico semantic interpretative rules can take 
stress into consideration. I therefore propose that we operate with the feature 
<contra8t> in the lexicon. If a lexeme is marked as <!. contrast), either value 
can be chosen when the lexeme is inserted into a syntactic string. Lexemes 
marked ( 4 contrast) are stressed later on by the stress-assignment rules. Prop- 
er names and demonstrative pronouns are marked as < + contrast). This is 
due to the fact that they are inherently contrastive, by this I mean that the 
use of a demonstrative pronoun or a proper name is alwayu associated with con- 
trast (this rather than that, Peter rather than Pawl)/ whereas personal pro- 
nouns are not always used in this v/aj {he may be in contrast with she, but it 
can also be a variant of she, used when reference is performed to certain types* of 
objects) This leads me on to another point, contrast is frequently Qxpreased 
by nouns or adjectival modificution, but this does not afifect the character of 
the deictic lexemes; to see this, consider the following example: 

the old nan was smiling, the young num crying 



• But BOO footnote 6 above. 
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The fact that the subject NP's are used to refer contrastively does not imply 
that the definite article should be marked as < contrast) in these cases; 
the NP's, not the definite articles, are inherently contrastive,'' 

In connection with definite reference, the act of contrasting can thus be 
carried out in the follo\ving ways: 

(1) by means of a stressed variant of a deictic lexeme 

(2) by means of a deictic lexeme which is inherently contrastive 

(3) by means of nouns and adjectival modification. 

Proper names and the personal pronouns are easily subcatcgorized by mcanfl 
of the features <human> and <male> (see figure 2, columns 3 and 4), With the 
definite article these features are irrelevant (marked in figure 2 with 0). With 
the demonstrative pronouns we have to indicate that this and that are restricted 
to non human roference when used as unmodified heads, whereas there are 
no restrictions in other casp«. Tkid and thaiixVQ kept apart by the feature <pro- 
xiniatc). Finally, / and these arc the most primitive deictic lexemes in 
that they uto used to refer to objects which constitute the speech situation 
itself. It is therefore justifiable to treat them as primitives by characterizing 
them as (speaker) and <hearer>, respectively. 

The pragmatico semantic rulet> operate on the S3 ntaotic string after lexi- 
calization has been performed. Consider the example givtn in figure 3. 
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Figure 3 



Puiu' pragmatico semantic interpretatiAc ruK'ii upuatc on«Ae,the>' specify 
that a speaker can use 8he (or its phonologlrul equivalent, which has bceii left 

' Tho Concept <if 'iiihoruixt cuutrnat* is ndmittodl> \ agut> and doinandB further exph- 
catiuu. Tho prul * >in m relatod that iriotitium><i aboM* in footnuto 6. thu fact that a lin- 
giiistm uxprusslua (pre. pur nanii?» udjuutivo vx 110 ui^} bulungs to a lurgu, pusslbl^ upon, olass 
uf itums dovst not iiitpl> that au uttoronco of thb oxprossiun is assooLtod with contrnst. 
If m\ distiikguiuii botwoon NP'a used tu n?for onl.s iind a u«ud to i*ofur and to dosoribo 
rtt tho d*nuu tuno (tlio distinctiou cau bo oxompliiiud hy JiP'a cuntaining rostrictivo and 
paronthutic rolatixu clauses, rvapooti\ol>), then \.o can nay Jiat a noii--Cuatra8tivo use 
of aprojpvr naint, (vdjoctlvo or uouii isconnootcd i\ tih di^cnptiun within thu NP. If doaorip* 
tiou rtithiik tht* NP is roprusontvd in Db appubitiuu. thou mt/ old Dad cm bo dorlvod 
from (np ("ly Dnd) & {iny Dad old) tir)* Nvhorotis my old mil (not my nexv suit) is derii od 
from (mp jn> suit (in) suit old) Tlio cuinmunicutiv.) funotit)u of apposttional dti\ic- 
turn i» probably to draw attoiition to tiuinoxliirig winch tlu. liw\rer or liuarors already 
knuu, fur v>liich 1*00^01 ^ it la uot coiisidoivd appruprmtc* b) thu spoakor to tront tho do- 
soriptioii lis a predicato. 
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out in Sg. 3) to carry out coiitrastive, dofiuito reference to a foinale, human 
being. What exactly is meant by 'contrastive *, 'definite* etc. is specified in a 
general, universal component, for ^\hich reason thia need not be stated in lan- 
guage-specific descriptions. 

Now let us take a brief glance at Danish deictic le.xeinefci. Here we are con- 
fit)nted bj a new problem which we have to eonsider before we can carry out a 
description of tho entire system. 

3[odern colloquial Danish contains, at least in its spoken variant, tumpuund 
lexemes consisting of pronoun rdeictic locative adveib. ham der ('him there'), 
den her ('it/this heie'). Similar lexemes are found in ije\eral substandatd types 
of British and American English. We can deal with them in (at least) two dif- 
ferent ways: 

(1) we can treat them as individual lexemes 

(2) wo can treat them as the lesult of lexicahzation of two deivtic lexemes 
within the same NP. 

The former approach fails to express why two compound loxonies containing 
the same deictic locative adverb are both specified hy the same value of the 
feature (proximate) (i.e., hem her aiid deri her are both <4- proximate)). 
I shall therefore adopt the lattei approach, this leads to a amallor number uf 
deictic lexemes and a more restricted use of the feature (proximate), but at 
the same time it leadii to a complication of the syntactic specification of lex- 
emes as we ujw Imve to de&cribe which lexemes can eu-uccur within the same 



Figure 4 contains a table of Danish lexemes, parallel xo tliat set out for 
English in fig. 2.^ I shall now discui^s iiomo of the mure important tontraftts be- 
tween Danish and English within this area of the grammar. 

Tho obvious contrasts are associated with the Danish gender system, all 
Danish nouns being either eonnnou ui neutei, and with the Danish definite ar- 
ticle which has an enclitic variant *(cf. tho lust two lexemes in fig. 4). The«e con- 
trasts rarely cause problenv' for Danish learners of English. 

The personal pronouns haii and hm ('he' and 'she') can both co occur with 
the deictic lexemes which are at the same time marked bv ihe features <hu- 
nuin) and 'male), characteristic of personal pronouns, and the feature 
(proximate), characteristic of demonstrative pronouns: 

hende her er hmgere end kcnde der 
Cher here is heavier than her there') 

' Pig. 8 dtn'K nut gi\ t> <4 faithfid iiiiprf«aiuii of tlio iniiltitudu uf pusstblo duictic cuinbx- 
natiuiui 114 cu)Io4(utd Duumli. It i.n puri^iblu tu uplit up tho «.unipuund deictic Ioxoiuom and 
placu tho lutatiM* partitli* aftir tlu^ noiiu. Je/* mattd hvr ('this iiirtu horo*). Fxirthoriuufu, 
tht.' luurn foniud Miinp]oA di ictic ln.xonua dtnntldtttt ('thm*). fuuiii). ahn^at o\o)imi\oly 
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If we luuk at figure 2 we will not find any English Icxtnits marked in the same 
waj, thus Danish learners oithei have tu disregard some c»f tht features which 
specify the Danish compli x. lexemes or employ a 1\P contauiiiig a nuun which 
supplies the features which are not expressed by the deictic lexeine: 

he7ide her {she (less marked than Danish equivalent) 

('her hero')"* [this girl (more highly marked than Dardsh equivalent) 

There is a third possibility in English which I have not considered yet: 
demonstrative pronoun followed by the 'prop'-word one: 

-^thia 07ie (leso marked than Danish equivalent) 

The Danish lexemts den and d-t may function personal pronouns, demon 
strati ve pronouns and u& definite articles. When they function as persona! pro 

m tlio wTittou Iftuguagu» can bo cuniluiod w jth both htr and der in the epokon, very col 
loquial langimgo. de7int her i der ("this lu>ro / thoro'). The difforonce botwoon den -f loca- 
tive partiolo nrvd Jenne f luuutiv o advorb m 8t> listic (and poBSibl^ Bucioloclal), not somantic. 
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noiuis they corrcspoud to ?7, but as I mcnt-ioiiccl oailk'i il h not uatlil^- u>^ il 
to cxprciJS contrast: the stressed variant of // ks (Ids or lhal, uoi niall.\ in ((jMnft - 
tiou with the 'propMvord one. h\ Danish, dai and dd ean Im- stressed to ex- 
press contrast; this means that in Danish contuust can he cxprcssiMl wilhout 
explicitly marking the proximitA of theiofeiimt (tf.En<>h.sh stK^b.^ed //( and .sAf). 
In figure 5 I have iudirated sonic Enghsh (ran.^latioh etiuivah*nts of Dauii>h 
.sentences containing dor. 

(k)i a- i;re?/ ^ it is nice 

t<— contrast)] ^^'^ 

\kn cr 7;a?n^- ^ (his one is nice 

[< + contra$t>'|\^ 

\hn \hr cr foin -l^ lhal one is ?nce 

(—proximate) 
<-j- contrast) 

Fignro (J 

Danish teachers of English are ofteu surpri.^cd at thij diincnU v Dmoi> have 
in Ic^arning the EngHsh (ipi'oxiniate) lexemes, they are .^urpubcd bccani^o 
Danish also knows the contrast bct^\ccu <+pr6xiniatc> and <-proximatc> 
(expressed by her ('here') and der ('there'), respectively), so ^\liy the difliculty? 
The reason is, of eonrse, that contrast can he expressed in Danish b\ means of 
stressed den and dc(, without any iadieatiou of the proximity of ti le referent: 
in situations in which these lexemes are used a JJtine i^ ju>t accustomed to ( hooso 
between a+and a-<proximate) mnrkci as he will have to do in Knghsh. 

If wc look at the nso of den ai:d dU as definite aitiele^ we mii (kseiihe 
another welMmown dilliculty for Danish leaineit, of Epglish. L'nsticssed dat 
and del are nsed instead of the enclitic article in connection with adjectival 
premodificatiou; 

huset 

('housc-the*) 

del gmile hnis 
('theoldhouso') 

The stressed den and det may directly precede the noun: 
'del Ims 

({'tat} '""^^') 
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The same distributions oho occur in cascti where the noun is postmodified by a 
restrictive relative clause: 

Timet jeg boedei 
('house-the I lived in*) 

del gamh hus jeg boede i 
(•the old house I lived in*) 

*dethtis jeg boedei • 

Thesentence contaming the stressed del agam exemplifies a dilemma for the Dane: 
he is used to express contrast by the deictic lexeme; but this specification of 
contra 9t is frequently redtmdant as contrast is inherently expressed by the te- 
strictive relative clause. (This observation is supported by the faot that sen- 
tences contaming stressed dfew/(Ze^+N+ restrictive relative clause are frequently 
interchangeable with sentences contammg N+enclitic article + restrictive 
relative clause — htisei jeg boede i). In English, this redundancy is avoided; 
thus the most normal translation equivalent of "del hus jeg boede i is the h)uae 
I lived in. Here, then, wo face a contrast which causes difficulty for the Dane; 
and the problem even spreads to NP's containing premodification {tMt old 
Jume I lived in), although d&rt and del in the Danish sentences of this type are 
only stressed in cases where contrast goes beyond what is expressed inherently 
by adjective + restrictive relative clause. 



IV 

The approach to contrastive analysis I have illustrated above with a ten- 
tative description of a limited part of deixis in Danish and Englisli lies within 
the tradition of notional grammar, if 'notional' is taken to comprise 'cornmuni- 
oative' or 'functional*. Notional grammar, going back to Jespersen, seems to be 
undergoing a renaissance, not only in descriptions of individual languages 
<cf. Leech & Svartvik 1976), but also m couneclicn with cont^ap>cive analysis 
<see, e.g., Marton 1972). I believe that the way from theoretical description to 
pedagogical practice can bo shortened if we adopt a notional communica- 
tive) approach. But before it is possible to make positive suggestions as to how 
^ certam problem can best be dealt with in the class room, it is necessary to 
investigate the problem In connection ^vith an analysis of learners* approxi- 
mative systems (Nemser 1869). As I have not carried out this part of the work 
3'et my article must necessarily remahi theoretical. 
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DECEPTIVE WORDS. A STUDY IN THE UONTRASTIVE LEXICON 
OF POLISH AND ENGLISH 



Jerzy Welna 

IhiictrcUv of Wartato 

1. INTRODUCTION 

1.1 111 the lexicons of any two languages there are words characterized by 
the correspondence m the graphemic and/or phonemic structures, which is UbU- 
ally due to common etymology or mterbo^ro^\IIlg. In most instances the simi- 
larity is accompanied by various degrees of semantic analogj^ seen, for 
instance, in the pairs like E. army : P.' armia, E. inannscrift : P, mamcsknjpt, 
or E. machine :P. maszytx, etc. The extent of the semantic correspondence 
varies in such pairs, which means that not only full identity, but also partial 
comcidence, and the contrast of meaning are characteristic of the relations be- 
tween them. 

If A classification of words having similar structures is made in terms of 
logical division into distributional types (e.g. Lyons 1968.71), the following 
system of semantic lelations in P/E grapho phoncmically related pairs is ob- 
tained: 

(i) Equivalence, e.g. E alphabet : P alfabet (but see 1.2 below) 

(ii) Inclusion (a) with the E unit having more meanings, e.g. E fiction : 
: P fikciay and (b) mth the P unit having more mcaiiings, e.g. E protocol : 
: P protokdl 

(iii) Overlapping, e.g. E. platform : P. platforma 

(iv) Contrast, e.g. E. lecture : P. lektura 

Since the notion of equivalence implies the existence of full semantic cor- 
relation in such P/E pairs, it is to be emphasized that the equivalence is in 
the majority of ca^ts only relative. 

1.2 The four types of relations shown above may be described as follows: 
In (i) each lexical unit can be freely rendered by its grapho -phonemic equi- 
valent in the other language, as in the case of E alphabet : P alfabel. 
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Reinai'k. Equivalence has been included into the classification of false 
pairh because it can sometimes be deceptive. In his tiuaijsis of deceptive pairs 
in Strbo Croat and English, Ivir (1968) distinguished a sub class of pairs iden- 
tical scmantically but differing in the frequency of use. The pair quoted by him, 
S*C analfabei . E. analphabtte (cf. P. aiialfabeta) eorrtlate both semantically and 
formally, but the frequency o? use of the E word is very low, the usual term 
being E illiterate. 

In (ii) any lexical unit can be rendered by its partner but the reverse is con- 
fined only to part of the meanings, cf. (a) P fikcja : E fiction, but E fiction : 
. P fikcja (an,d P beletrt/styka), (b) E protocol . P protokdl, but P protokol . E pro- 
tocol (and E minutes). 

In (iii) the semantic correlation is only partial and is limited to some se- 
mantically corresponding areas ^vhich are only part of the full semantic field, 
while the remaining areas are rendered by grapho phunemieally unrelated lex- 
ical units, e.g. E platform : P plaifornia (and P peron), 

hi (iv) the rendering of the P or E item by a graphu phonemic ally corre- 
sponding partner in the other language is impossible, cf. E fatigue (. P zrnqcze- 
nie 'weariness'). P fatyga (: E trouble). 

Considerable differeneey in the amoiuit of semantic interference are found if 
\\v compare particular types of the above set of relations. Thus in (i) there is 
X>iattitall) no interference. Theprobabilitj of inaccurate interpretation increases 
in the classes (ii) and (iii), while relation (iv ) always leads to a fault j translation 
when a grapho-phoneniic replica is employed. 

1.3 Misleading lexical pairs are also found on the level of phraseology when 
no formal similarit}'- is involved, cf. the following pairs: 

E high school : P szkola xmjzsza 

E good'hwnoured : P w dohrym humorze 

E sea xvolf\ P xoilk morskiy etc. 

Iii the <ibo\e exanijjles interference is two-directional and its result may be 
the segmental tianslation of the lexical units from one language into another. 
Theie is, however, no semantic correlation between the segmental correspond- 
tiiccb six*ce E highsohooUii not P szkola wyzsza, etc. The approximate equivalents 
of the E phiases would be correspondingly P szkola hednia, mily, and drapiezna 
ryhuy while the analogical replicas of the P phrases are E university , in a good 
/flood (in high spirits), and old salt. As the present paper deals w ith the formally 
related pairs, this type has been excluded from the investigation. 

1.4. The similarity of the grapho-phonemic structures on the level of mor- 
phology can .iloo lead to <i false translation. This is observed, for instance, when 
the transfer of a P stem, let us say, autent is made from P to E. The parallelism 
of semantically and foiinally related suffixes P yzu and E ism may result in 
tlu conistiuction of an aj>jjarontlj correct form E *auththtis)n, which does not 
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exist. Instead, the complex suffix used in E with the analogical stem is E 
-icity, hence E authenticity. Other potentially incorrect translations due to 
morphological interference may be those which follow: 

P artyzm : E *artism (E artistry), P asynchronia: E ^asynchrony (E asyu- 
clironism), P asynchroniczny . E *asynchronic (E asynchronous), P deflacyjny . 
: E "^dejladve (E deflationary), P spazmatyczny , E *spas7natic (E spasmodic), 
P b2ifo7iada : E ^bujfonade (E buffonery), etc. 

Interference on the level of morphology may also affect prefixes: 

P antylalent : E ^aiititaleni (cf. E anti-, E talent), P antysanitamy : E *an- 
tisanitary (E unsanitary), P apoliiyczny : E ^apolitical (E non-political), 
P autoiro7iia : E *autoiro7iy (E self-irony, cf. E onto-), P dekonspirowac : E 
*deco7ispire (E unmask, cf. de-, E conspire), etc. 

The interference in the above classes is unidirectional, since it oeeurs only 
when the transKition is made from P into E, while the rendering of E words like 
spasmodic y 71071 political , etc. does not present any problems for a speaker of 
Polish. If errors are made, they are due to application of the P word formation 
rules to the granmiatical processes in English. 

1.5 The interference of this kind also occurs on the derivational and lexical 
levels simiiltaneously and is then ah j unidirectional. Through a false lexical 
analysis om* can arrive at quasi-English formulae in the case when a P word 
consists of at least t\\ o morphemes and has a formal replica in the system of E. 
AVords like P eksniisja, tks7nitovac illustrate such componential cognates. E 
[ex f mission] and [ex f mitj^(cf. E tra7wnissio7i, transmit) do not combine to 
form the equivalents of P words. Consequently the forms E *exmissio7i and 
"^cxttiit are false and other forraally uin'elated elements must be selected from 
the lexicon of E to render properly the meaning of P words. 

Also the most recent works confirm that word formation rules are usually 
applied at random even in one language. As Jackendoff (1975.G53) rightly 
observes the formation of words through combining a prefix and a stem '^scenis 
to be an idiosyncratic fact**. Of course, the possibility of disagreement is consid- 
erably greater when two languages are involved. 

2. DECEPTIVE WOIIDS: DEFINITION 

2.1 "'lie discussion of the lexico semantic interference will be confined only 
to those cases where the grapho phonemic similarity of the stems is found in 
the pairs. Such pairs from two languages sho^ung various degrees of coinci- 
dence in their formal structures were labelled differently b^ various writers. 
Thus, Sehach (1951) uses the term 'hetcronyms', Haugcn (195G.47) calls them 
"synonymous diamorphs**, while the term "deceptive cognates** invented by 
Lado (1957.83) is less acceptable since it covers not only ctymolugieally related 
words, but also those in vhich formal similarity is purelj accidental. Accord- 
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iiig to the dtfinition foi mulattd bj Lado deceptive cognates are "words that 
arc similar in form but mean different things'*. 

The abi>\e definition and the term are not satisfactorj for still another rea- 
son, adjective 'deceptive' used bj Lado is misleading in the Context of liis de- 
finition. If \\c assume, followin^; him, that deceptive cognates mean diffeient 
tilings, as in the case of E lecture , P Ickhira (class iv), then types (ii) and (iii) 
lepresentcil h\ the pairs E fiction ^fikcja, E jplatjorm . P platfonna, etc. which 
exhibit diffcitut dcgrtih of fccnuuitic o\ cilappiiig would not belong to this gioup 
of words. 

Tlic terms used b} the eoiupilers of the French-English and German-Eng- 
lish dictionaiitb in \\hieh such pairs are listed are French faux amis du tia- 
ducteur (i.e. false fiiends of a translator) and German 'irrefuhrende Worter* 
(oi 'imfuhrende Fremd\voiter'), i.e. misleading words. The latter term is also 
used b} Akuknko in his dictionary of deceptive woitls in Russian and English 
(Akulenko 19G9V 

2.2 The term used in the present paper is 'deceptive ^^ords' ('deceptive 
pairs'). It nuiy be defined as follows: 

A deceptive word is a word in the lexicon of some language which exhibits 
t a.sily identifiabk grapho-phoncniic similaiity to a word (words) in another 
language. Tlic lescmblancc is accompaiiitd b} either partial correlation in the 
meaning or by the absence of any direct semantic eorrespondence. 

2.3 The analjsitt of deceptive words in the subsequent paragraphs will cover 
in tuin (a) woids ehaiactciized bj the absence of any semantic correspondence, 
i.e. those showing the contrast (class iv), words with some degree of semantic 
ovcilapping (iii), and finallj (c) those in which the meanings correlate only 
I)artially (iiab). The woids listed'are only a representative selection. 



3.1 According to our earlier formulation formally corresponding words 
au in full contrast wlien no overlapping of their semantic fields takes place so 
that a teim from one language cannot be replaced by its formal replica in the 
contrxt of the other language witltout harming the correctness of the transla- 
tion. But e\ cn here the risk of being led into error is not the same in all the 
instances. Such a danger is eonspicuouslj IctiS imminent when a pair is etymo- 
logicall} unrelated, i.e. when the counterparts are not cognates, cf. the pairs 
below: 

E back : P bak ('a baek part*, 'can, sideburns*), E dement : P demenlowa6 
(*niake mad' : 'deny*), E dote :P doiowac (*be >veak- minded*, etc. . 'donate*), 
E facet : P facet ('surface of a cut gem* : *chap*), E floiver : P Jloiver ('blos- 
8om' . fowling piece'), E gem : P gem ('jewel* : *game*). 
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Similarly there i« little doubt that some related wovdn will be avoided in 
the translation: 

E barrage : P haraz ('barrier* : 'playing off*), E desk : P deska ('a piece of 
furniture' : 'plank*), E Jloret ; P Jloret ('small flower' . 'foil'), E talon : P talon 
('claw* : 'coupon*). 

The units in both groups stand in coiitiast and appear as a rule in mutually 
exclusive contexts. A potential \vTong translation is possible onl}^ in the 
sitUiition \vheu the words listed above are isolated from aii^ significant context. 

3.2 Interference is reduced to a minimum in the translation from E to P 
m1 t n different parts of speech exhibit the similarity of the formal structure, 
although the opposite direction of the transfer may lead to thu wrong choice 
of an E lexical unit: 

E remanent : P remanent ('remaining' : 'stock taking*). E transparent . P 
transparent ('transmitting light' : 'banner'). 

3.3 There are also pairs of woids which correlate only when the E item 
is extended by the adding of the generalizing clement: 

P blankiet . E blank Jonn (not E blanket), P cross ; E cross-coxintry race 
(not E cross), P dancing : E dancing partu dancing hall (not E dancing), 
P faktura : E facture treatment (not E facturc), P kaxicja . E caxUion moneAj 
(not E caution), P neon . E neon sign (not E neon), P oliwa . E olive oil (not E 
oli\o), P sleeping . E sleeping car (not E sleeping), P stoper . E stopivatch (not 
E stopper), P trencz : E trench coat (not E trench). 

In all the above pail's the intcrfcreue*. is unidirectional since an E element 
is soman tically defined by the added units, like /o™, race, party jhally treat- 
ment, money^ sign, oil, car, watch, coat, 

3.4 The interference in the translation from E to P seems to bo in general 
excluded in words which contrast senianticall^ since the^ belong to different 
nuaning spheres. Xeveitheless the graphophunemie leseniblanee nuiv be the 
source of error, cf.: 

(a) nouns denotiiig people 

E absolvent . P ahsohvmt ('a^ person who absolves' . 'gradiuvtc'), E adept : 0 
r adept ('expert' : 'student, adhorimt'), E applicant : P aplikant ('a person 
who ai)plies' . 'apprentice*). E compositor . P kompozytor ('type-setter' . 'com- 
poser*), E expedient .P ekspedient ('a means' : 'shop-assistant'), E keeper: 
. P kiper ('guard' . taster'), E lunatic . P lunatyk (madman* : 'somnambulist*), 
E passer . P pasir ('pedestrian' : 'receiver of stolen goods'), E pensionary . P 
pinsjonariusz ('pensioner' . 'boarder'), E physician : P ftzyk ('doctor* . 'ph\s- 
icist'), E pupil :T pupil {'stndonV, 'favourite'), E terminator,!? terminator 
{\i pti-son bringing something to an end* . 'apprentice'), also. E dragon . P 
dragon ('a fabulous monster' : 'dragon*) 

(b) names of objects, etc. 

E barrette :P haretka ('pin with a chi^p' : 'medal ribbon'), E bullion :P 
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bulion ('gold ingots*: 'broth'), B fabric '."P fabryka ('cloth*, etc, : 'factory'), 
E paragon . P paragon ('model' : 'bill of salt*), E paravane ; V paraivan ('a do* 
vice to destroy mines* . 'screen*). E perron . P peron (flight of steps* . 'plat- 
form*), E smoking : P smoking ('the aet of smoking tobacco* : 'tuxedo*) 
(c) abstract nouns 

E apellation ; P apelacja ('name, epithet' : 'appeal'), E cer^sus ;P cenz^ia 
('official count of people* . 'qualifications*), E condtict^T kondukt (*behavioui* . 
. 'funeral procession*), E direction : P dyrtkcja ('guidance, the course taken 
by the moving body' : 'a body of directors*), E eviction . P ewikcja ('expul- 
sion* . 'guarantee*), E habilitatioii ; P hqbilitacja ('the furnishing of money 
to work a mine" . 'post doctoral cxamniation*), E lecture . P lektura ('speech' , 
.'leading list*), E legitimation :P legitymacja ('making huvful* ; 'ID card'), 
E ordination .P ordynacja ('admitting a person to the ministry of church* . 
. 'electoral laAv*), E provision . P proivizja ('a statement making a provijiion, 
'supply* : 'peicentage"*),E raf(Z : P rajd ('attack* . 'rally*), E rumour , P rumor 
('gossip' . 'rumble*); also E credence : P krcdens ('belief* : 'sideboard*), E tra- 
ffic ;P trafika ('people and cars, trade* : 'tobacco-shop*) 

3.5 Parts of spi»ech other than nouns are more rarely involved in tiiis 
kind of inteiic rencc. Whtu they are, serious eumplicutioni) mtij aiitc especially 
when adjectives (a) and adverbs (c) are rendered. 

(a) E aznre ; P azurowy ('clear blue' : 'transparent*), E coitsv7nptive : P 
konsumpcyjny ('of TB* . 'consumable*), E discrete dyskretn,; ('distinct*: 
.'discreet*), E feral : P feralny ('wild* : 'ill-fated*; the E/P pair is etymologi- 
cally tfnrelatod), E ge7ml . P genialny ('cheery* . 'of genius'), E principal : P 
pryncypialny ('most important* : 'of principle*) 

(b) E compromise . P kompromitowac ('settle* . 'discredit*), E legitimate , P 
kgitymonac ('declare hxAAful* . 'check up*), E novelize . P nowelizowad ('put in 
the form of the novel* : 'amend*), E postpone . P postponowac ('delay* : 'treat 
slightingly*), E require :P rekivirowac ('need* : 'requisition*), E reflect ; P re- 
Jkktowac ('think, tliru%\ back light' . 'be inclined, bring somebody to reason*) 

(c) E actually ; P aktnalnie ('in fact' : 'at the moment*), E eventually : P 
iwentuabiie ('finally' : 'possibly') 

Both adverbs are derived froui the adjectives E act^ial, fxentnal which are 
hi .i)artial semantic correlation with P aktnalny, ewentnalny, 

3.G On the whole advanced learners of English translating the above 
uouls from E to P are not often exposed to the danger of the interference 
MUi c the differences of meaning hi such pairs are considerable. The traubhi- 
tion from P to E often results in the use of a deceptive counterpart and i>ueh 
lexical errors are found even in the speech of the biliiiguals. Mistakes are 
usually found in those pairs which show some .semantic affinity. 

(i) abstract nouns 

(a) E accord : P akord ('agreement' : 'chord, pieee-w ork'), E acquisition . P 
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aktcizycja ('acquiring' : •soliciting people'), E advanct .P aimns ('moving fur- 
ward* : 'promotion'), but cf. E social adtmice : P atcaiis spoleczuy with no 
contrast, E affair : P afera ('a pai-ticular action' . 'swndlo*), E aliment . P ali- 
ment{y) ('support, food' : 'alimony'), E alimentation . P alimentacja ('nouribli- 
ment* : 'obligation to pay alimony'), E apparitimi : P aparycja ('the act of 
appearing, ghost' ; 'looks'). E assignation . P asygnacja ('the legal transfer of 
property' : 'transfer of funds'), E audition : P audycja ('the act of hearing' : 
: 'broadcast'), E characterization : P charakteryzacja ('the way the actor pre- 
sents the personality in the play, description of features*, etc. . 'make-up'), 
E compilation iT kompilacja ('the act of compiling' . 'patchwork'), E con- 
cept : P honcept ('idea' : 'bright idea'), E concourse : P konkurs ('a running, 
crowd' : 'competition'), E concurrefiice :P konkurencja ('a happening at thu 
same time': 'rivalry, event'), E conspiration \V kompiracja ('joint action' . 
: 'conspiracy'), E devotion :V dewocja ('loyaltj, earnestness in religion' . 'bi- 
gotry'), E emotion : P e7twcja ('a strong feeling' : 'excitement'), E evidmct . P 
ewidencja . ivhatever makes clear the truth' : 'record'), E fatigue . P Jatyga 
('weariness' : 'trouble'), E gratification .P gratyfikacju ('a gratifying' . 'vAtra- 
pay'), E instnictioti :P instrnkcja ('teaching' . 'imtructions'), E melioration . 
:V Dielioracja ('improvement' : 'drainage'), E precedence :V precedent ('the 
act of preceding' : 'precedent'), E recension : P recenzja ('the revision of a 
text' : 'a review'), E reclamation :V reklaniacja ('protest' : 'complaint'), E 
recollections : P rekolekcje ('memories' . 'retreat'), E rontiiie . P r2Uyna ('a fixed 
metliod of doing sth' : 'competence, experience'), E sympathy , P sympatia 
('a *=iharing of another's sorrow' ; 'liking'), E vagary :F wagary ('caprice': 
: 'truancy*) 

(b) E pietism : P pietyzm ('deep piety' : 'veneration, piety'), E quota : P 
kzvota ('the share of a total due' : 'sum') 

The semantic fields of E and P words are distinctly different in both 
groups. But the most significant fact observed here is tUat the meanings uf 
the P words are much narrower than those uf their E partners. Thu meuningtv 
of the latter are mostly generalizations of the semantic element contained in 
the P words. Typical pairs of this typo arc, for instance, E concept . P ko7i- 
cept, E affair : P aferay E melioration : P melioracja, E reclamation : P rekla- 
macja as well as some others, although in a few cases this relation is vague 
(E evidence : P emdencja, or E vagary : P wagary, etc.). There are only a itw 
exaniples of the reverse semantic relation (cf. b). 

When the degree of abstraction is different in the particular clement^ uf the 
pair, the P noun frequently denotes a concrete object, while the corresptuiding 
deceptive partner represents a more abstract notion: 

E agenda : P ageiida ('things to be done, a list uf them' : 'memo book, 
branch'), E ambulatory : V amhulatoriiun ('a covered place fo: walking' . poly- 
clinic'), E prospect : T prospekt ('expectation* : 'folder*) 
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But the reverse relation can be exemplified by: 
E codex : P hodeks ('a MS volume* : 'eode*) 

Other less abstract \\ords usually exhibit the Hame relations in tlieir se- 
mantic content: 

E collation . P kolacja ('a light meal, careful conxparison* . 'supper*), E 
fraction . P frakcja ('a part of a whole number* . 'faction'), E sentence : P seii- 
tencja (*a group of words' : 'maxim') 

A feu noiuis in the pairs have parallel, though irreplaceable meanings. 

E novel :P iioivela ('a lung story* : 'a short story*), E pension :V pensja 
(*a regular payment of money which is not wages* . 'wages*), E stipend : P 
sfypmdium (\\ fixed pay of a clerygnian* : 'fellowship*) 

X'ouus denoting people also show the contrast general (E) ^ particular (P), cf.. 

E active .P aktyw ('a person or thing that is active* : 'active members of 
i>uine organization*), E activist . P aktywista ('a person who supports activism' . 
. 'politically active party member'), E aiuazon ,V amazonka ('a tall strong 
woman* . 'horse-woman*), E creature :Y kreatura ('a person under the in- 
fluence of another*, etc. . 'contemptible person*), E literate .V literat ('an 
educated person', 'man of letters*), E occ^ipant ,V oktipant ('a person who 
occupies* : 'invader*) 

Only in a few pairs nouns have parallel meanings: 

E dilettante : P dyletant ('a lover of fine arts, following some art as an 
amusement* . 'amateur*, used pejoratively), E novelist . P noxvelista ('a w iter 
of novels* : 'short-story writer*) 

Xo generalization of this kind can be made when tht nouns in a pair 
denote objects. Here, all the three types, i.e. (a) the semantic dominance of 
the E Mord, (b) of the P word, and (c) the parallel meaning, can be distin- 
guished: 

(a) E baton . P baton ('a stick* . *a stick of chocolate'), E caravanx Fkara- 
wan {'a closed truck, trailer* . 'hearse*), E dress : P dres ('an outer covering' : 
. *t!a(»k suit*), E exemplar . P egzemplarz ('modcr : 'a copy*), E garniture , P 
yaittitar ('decoration* . '.suit*), E pendent . P pendent ('a hanging ornament' : 

.'shoulder-belt*), E tobacco :V tabaka ('prepared leaves* ; 'snuff *), E wag- 
gon : T wago7i('ii four-wheeled vehicle': 'railway-car*) 

(b) E carbine harabin ('a short light rifle* : 'rifie*), E coimrvesxV 
kouMyicil (*jam* . 'canned food*), E destructor .V destniktor ('a furnace for 
burning the refuse* . 'destrover*). E tjazette . P gazeta ('an official government 
journar : 'newspaper*) 

(e) E adapter adapter ('device for fitting together parts of different 
si7A *, ett» . 'pick-up, reproducer*), E biyioole . P binohle ('telescope, opera glas- 
ses*, otc. . 'pince-nez*), E canister : P kanlster ('a small can for tea* : 'petrol- 
can*), E cymbal . P cymbal ('one of the pair of concave plates* : Muleinier'), 
E parapet : P parapet (\x low wall, barrier' : •\nndow-siir) 
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In the group of adjectives it is again the E word which is usually more 
general, as seen in the following pairs: 

E consequent : P konsekwmtny ('resulting' : 'consistent'), E devionstra^ 
live : P dmiomiracyjny ('showing clearly' . 'ostentatious'), Efractiojial : P frah- 
oyjny ('forming a fraction, very smair : Pactional'), E notorious : P notoryczny 
(•ill-fanied* : 'repeating bad deeds'), E obscure : P obskurtiy ('not well kiiowii* : 
: 'shabby'), E ordxTiary : P ord]immy ('usual' : 'vulgar'), E sympathetic : P 
cyinpaiyczny ^showing kind feelings' : 'attractive'), but cf. the correlative 
pair E sympathetic ink : P atrament sympatyczny. 

The units in the pair E communicative :T komunikalyumy ('talkative': 
: *clear*) have parallel meanings. 

In the pairs of verbs the meaning of the E word is more general, cf.: 

E coUigale : P koligowac ('connect' : 'comieut by marriage'), E concur : P 
hmkvroivad ('come together' : 'rival, compete'), E control : P koiUrolowac ('have 
power or authority' : •check up'), E defra^id : P defrandomc ('cheat' : ^embez- 
zle'), E meliorate : P meliorowac ('improve' : 'di'ain land'), E refer : P referoxva6 
('dircct attention' : *report') 

3.7 Sunimir>g up, when contrast is involved, deceptive words used by a 
learner of English to translate a P word almost always disturb the communica- 
tion, though the degree of interference is not the same in various groups. 
Occasionally in the translation from E to P a deceptive word employed by a 
student may convey the meamng not very distant from that he wants to 
arrive at, cf. the activists* meeting, the amazon was riding a Iwrse, to mdioraie 
land, etc On the other hand some such phrases or sentences are semantically 
unacceptable or improbable at least, cf. *the compositor himself directed the 
orchestra, or *this prospect has been printed here, etc. 

The conclusion is that the use of deceptive words need not lead to a com- 
plete misunderstanding even in two-directional translation, irlowever, some 
amount of semantic affinity in the pair is always necessary for the correctness 
of such a translation. 



4. OVERLAPPING 

4.1 The deceptive pau:s in which the meanings overlap can also cause 
serious confusion in the translation. From the fact that such pairs have one 
meaning in common the learner of English i.iay draw a wrong conclusion that 
the total overlapping exists. 

^ It sceras that the degree of the overlappmg is not indifferent for the plausi- 
bility of making a faulty translation. If an ambiguous word shares two or 
throe of its meanings ^^'ith its partner it may really begin to be interpreted as a 
perfect semantic replica of the latter in the remaining spheres of the semantic 
content. Contr&rywise, the danger of such a false translation is less probable 

e Pap«.'re and studies . . . 
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when the identity is obvious in one of the meanings only, while the remaining 

areas do not overlap. 

Typical cases are those represented by the following pairs: 

E anonym ; P anmim wliich overlap in 'a person v/hose name is imknowu*, 

but do not share the meanings 'a fictitious name' (E) and 'anonymous letter* 

E awra:P aura, both 'something supposed to come from a person and 
surrounding him', but in addition 'emanation* (E), 'weather* (P). 

E operu^tor : P operatOTy both 'a man who operates*, but other meanings 
do not correlate, e. g. 'a man operating a telephone* (E), 'cameva-man* (P). 

E positive .1? pozyhjtmuj, both 'definite*, but also 'sure* (E), 'favourable* 

(P). 

E rent : P re^i/a, both 'wliat is paid for the use of natural resources*, but 
•ft regular payment for the use of property* (E), 'pension* (P). 

E revismi : P remzja, both 'revising*, but also 'a review of work* (E), 
•search* (P). 

E siance : P seam, both 'a meeting to communicate with spirits*, but also 
•the session of a learned society* (E), 'performance, show* (P) 
More meanings overlap in the pairs below: 

E cadence : P hadeixcja, both 'falling of the voice, final part in nui^ic*, but 
also 'rhythm* (E), 'term of office*; 'cadenza* or 'solo performance* (P). 

E mandait . P mandat, both 'the ^vill of voter8\ 'a commission to administer 
the territory*, but also 'command* (E), 'a fine' (P), etc. 



5. INCLUSION 



6.1 Of the two types of inclusion (cf. 1.1) more important for the transla- 
tor from P to E is tliat in which the semantic range is Avnder in the 1 word than 
in its E counterpart. The reason for that will be obvious when we take into 
account the semantic relation which, for instance, is found in the pair E fic- 
tion :V fikcja. Although the L no\m has an extra meaning 'novels and 
short stories\ this is quite irrelevant fu. the translator who practically always 
ompolys the E formal roplica tu render the common part of the meaning Such 
pairs are deceptive only for the speaker of E who will have to look for another 
P word (heru P heleirysUjka) to make a correct translation. This type has a 
very rich represent rtion in the lexicons of both languages and it can be il- 
lustrated by the pairs E address : P adresotvad, where P does not mean 'to 
delivjr a speech* or 'to speak directly to*, or E record : P rekord where tlio 
meanings o^* the E woid 'anything \vritten* and 'disc* are not shared by the P 
partner. 
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5.2 Those words in which the semantic field of the P lexio.tl miit is wider 
thati that of its E counterpart are the source of faulty translations from P 
to E. Tills takes place when the P extra sememe is thought to be the property 
of the E word. Typical exa.nplca for this type of correlation may be the following: 

E academj .V akademia 'a place for instruction, etc.,' but also 'celebrl- 
tiou' (P) which is not part of the E meaning complex; AE central : P ce7itrala 
•telephone exchange', but E is not 'head omce', E dolphin : P delfin 'sea 
mammal', but also 'dauphin' (P), E gastronomy :V gaslrommia 'the art^of 
good cooking', but in P also 'the catering busiiies.s', E parasol : P parasol, 
both 'sunshade', but P has the semantic range of 'umbrella', E ramp : P 
rampa 'a stepping waj- connecting two different levels', but E does not include 
•footlights', E nm : P «,•«« 'hollow vessel to hold ashes', but P uho denotes 
'ballot box', and many other analogical cases. 



0. THE TABLE 

The table shows the possibilities of semantic interference in deceptive 
words, i 0 grapho-phonemieally related pairs with dilTerent degrees of semantic 
similarity. Pluses denote the presence, minuses denote the absence of the 
interference: 



T.vTX) 



Contniat 

Overlapping 

Inolusioii 



Examploa 


Direction 


Iiitorforonco 


E loctiiro 


E->P 




P loktum 


P-^E 




E platform 


E-»P 




P plat forma 


P-»E 


+ 


(a) E fiction ^ 


"e-^p 




Pfikcja 


P-»E 




(b) E protocol 


E-»P 




P protok61 


P-*E 
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SOME ASPECTS OP STYLE IN THE SOURCE 
AND THE TARGET LANGUAGE 



MOIRA LiNKARUD 
(ImveTfitu of Lund 



1. lOTBODUCTION AJND AIMS 

One obvious point of difiference between performance in the native ^ajt - 
guage (source language) and the language being learned (target language) 
IB the greater quantity of errors in the target language. There are other more 
subtle dififerences between the learner's performance in the target language 
and that of a native speaker of that language. They can be described as dififer- 
ences in style. Can we explain these dififerences contrastively, by saying tisat 
typi .-al stylistic features of Swedish are present in the student's attempt at 
the target language, or are they due to gaps in the knowledge of the learner, 
which he fiUs with whatever means he has at his disposal? In that case they 
are basically due to under-representation of constinictions which the learner 
finds difficult (Levonston 1971-116 flf.). 

An attempt is made in this investigation to see how much or how little 
the style of a writer varies in witten work in the source and the target lan- 
guage. Tavo fields have been examined in particular: 

a) Lexis. 

b) Sentence Connection. 

There ie an attempt to answer the followng questions: 

1) Does the student who has a limited vocabulary in Swedish also have a 
limited vocabulary in English, measured in terms of lexical density? 

2) Do the means used for s<)ntence connection vary in the two languages as 
used by these students? 

3) How do the means of sentence connection used affect the evaluator of the 
witten work? 
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4) Is there a coridatiuu between the ability to write well in Swedish and in 
English, or more correctly between the evaluation given to the same stu- 
dent's wcu'k in Swedish and in English? 



2. MATERIAL AND METHODS 

2.1. JtATEKlAL 

The material iuv t^btigated ib Swedish students' free production in Swedish 
and in English, Avritvon by pupils in their second year at high school. They 
are, on average, seventeen years of age. English is introduced into the school 
curriculum at an earl^ stage in SA\eden. These pupils are noAV iu their eighth 
year of English studies, having started in their fourth year of compulsory 
school. At present pupils start English in their third year of compulsory school, 
at the age of nine. This means that a relatively high standard has 'been reached 
by the pupils examined here. 

The essays in both languages were written at official examinations. They 
were limited by time and not to any specific number of words. Twentj^ five 
essays were obtained in each of the tAvo languages. 

The subjects given were as follows: 

Swedish: My childhood school 

Vo^mg people and their spare-lime. 
English: The view from my mndow. 

A journey I should like to make, 

A prominent statesman of our time. 

A film I enjoyed. 

There slioultl ideally have be*Mi no choic^j of subject, as variations in stjle 
can be due to variations in the subject matter. For the purposes of this in- 
vestigation, lio\\e\er, the subjects are similar tuough to be acceptable. 



2.2 MKTHOIXS 

2.2 1. Lexical Density 

The method used to measure the vocabulary of the students is that of 
counting the lexical densitj of the texts. Lexical density (LD) is a term which 
describes the percentage of lexical Mords in the total number of ^vords in any 
given text either written oi spokun. The total number of orthogiaphic words 
and the total numbei of lexical words are put into relation to each other to 
establish lexical density: 

LW 100 

dw^T ^^^^ 
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111 this investigatiun, the basis for the* distinction between lexical and 
fiuu tiun ^vords is the discussion in Quirk et al (1972,44 - 47) on closed-system 
nnd open-class items, Nouns, adjectives und verbs, apart from auxiliaries, 
ha\e been counted as lexical ^\ords. Verbs with a double function sucli as BE 
and HAVE have been included in the count when the;y appear in their lexical 
function. Adverbs such as EASILY, ending in Ay and coiTcsponding to adjec- 
tives, ha\c also been regarded as lexical words. One lexical item such as 
'^rrRN UP is regarded as two words, TUflN a lexical word and UP a function 
word. Contracted forms such as HAVEN'T and h\i)heiiated forms such <us 
BABY-SIl"rER are regarded as one word. 

There are several investigations of LD in English. The important factor 
for tletermining the density of a text appears to be the presence or absence 
of fi cdback, that is, interruptions of any kind in the form of questions, com- 
ments or gestures which cause tlu speaker or ^vriter to adjust their langiuige. 
All texts with an LD of 30% or under have feedback. This includes the vast 
m<ijorit\ of spoken English and written texts of the type 'Troblem Page" in 
magazines, ^^lule readers' quesuons are answered, Othor written texts haw 
an LD of 40^^, or more (Ur- 1971 : 445 - 449), 

A small scale investigation of Swedish university students' Avritten work 
j^huwed that they had a lower LD than iiative speakers writing on the same 
subject (Linnarud 1975:12ff). 

This difTcrenci* was shown to be due to various inter related factors. 
Xun native speakers ut'c fe^\el nouns due tu shortcomings in their vocabulary, 
Tlu \ also write shurter sentences with a resultant increase in the number of 
4iu.\ili«ir^\ verbis u.std, Theii lack of vocabulary also gives rise to the addition 
of wtirds and phiases which a native speaker might well prune, such as the 
n,se of NOT IMPORTANT instead of UNIMPORTANT. This is in no way an 
eru*i but can account for stylistic differenees between the native and the 
lum-native writer (Arabski 1975). 

The phenomenon of LD has nut bci u investigated in this ^\ay in Swedish 
and vM l,a\v then fore no idea of what to expect as a normal LD for the type 
of wiitten woik iuMvstigateil here. The fact that ilie definite article is incor- 
poiatid with tlu noun in Sw edi»sh gives lise to an inherent difFtrence between 
ihv two languages. W e can compare the following two sentences, 

Orthogrcvphie Lexical 

Words Words LI) 

S\VI':i)hSH: *-(}e n V boken" sade mannen. 5 4 80^\, 
EX(3L1SII: *Give the book", said the 

man. 7 4 51 A% 

Bt>th sehteucts ( X^iress exactly the same thought but ha\c cumpletelydiffcrent 
\alue.^ for LJ), It is aUo cletir that results in Polish and other inflei ted language^ 
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with their ^vtalth of cases ^^ould bear ^e^} little similarity to the results 
obtained in English. 

The results of the LD counts in tlie hvo languages can therefore not be 
compared. What can be compared is thv student's LD in each language com- 
pared to the average for the wliole class. 

2.2!2. Sentence Connection 

Eight of the students ^vere chosen for more detailed investigation. Their 
L'.^ba}.^ ^^ere examined from the point uf view of sentence connection and type 
and quantity of error. 

The means of sentence comaeetion haw been classified according to the 
GCE (Quirk et al 1972:G49ff). 

a) Implications in the Semantic Content. 

b) Lexical Equivalence. 

c) Syntactic Devices. (In detail in Table 3). 

These factors can all interact to give unity to a text. Implications in the 
semantic content arc not discussed further here. 

The reason for choosing sentence connection for special study is the oft- 
heard comment among native speakers of English teaching in Sweden, that 
Swedes are all right at putting a sentence together, but fall do\m badly in 
connected discourse. If this is true, it could be due to the lack of creativity 
in ^\^itten foim in langtiage teaching. Most pupils spend a major part of their 
time filling in missing ^vords in already completed sentences, and theiefore 
get a fairly good grasp of how to construct the bits of a jig-saw puzzle, but 
almost none of how to fit them together. Even more unfortunately, the^ have 
very little idea uf how to convey in English something they really ^vant to say 
in contrast to what the teacher wants them to say. 



The only ass^imptions made in advance about the expected LDs in this 
study, was that the essays in English would have hftd an LD of 40% or over, 
with a few between 36% and 4:0%, if they had been mitten by native speakers. 
The expected lesults for Swedes witing in English would be somewhat low- 
er. 

The actual results shov/ that nine of twenty-five had an LD under 40%, 
but of "hcpe five had over 39%. Only two had below 36%. 
The results given for university students are from the investigation by llic 
present author (Linnarud 1975:14). If we acct^>t the figures for LD as a meas- 
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Tublo 1 



Laugiuigo 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average LD 


Swedish 


36.69% 


52.10% 


43.48% 


Englich 


35.33% 


51,48% 


41.81% 


Univorsity etudonte 
in English 


30.40% 


46.96% 


39.33% 



ure of how near the writer has come to the standard of a native speaker, 
the fact that university students have a lower standard than school pupils 
may seem surprising. One explanation may be that the particular students 
investigated were nut representative. Another may be found in the piesent 
employment situation in Sweden, which is such that language studies at 
univorsity level are not a very attractive field for tbe more ambitious students. 
There are large numbers of unemployed language teachers as it is. The standard 
of proficiency maj well be higher on average among the pupils of the second 
and third year at high school than among university students of English 
starting their first term. A look at the results on the whole shows tliat the 
fifc, '8 for Swedish and English are strikingly similar, although the score for 
Sweaish is somewhat higher than that for English. 

A closer look at individual performances shows that in eight of the twenty- 
five cases the LDs in Swedish and in English lie witliin decimal points of eacL 
other. Of the lemaining seventeen, thirteen had a higher figure in Englisli than 
in Swedish. 

It is of greater interest to compare the individual student's performance 
with the average result in both languages as a more realistic measure uf their 
comparitive ability in each. 

Table 2 





English 
above 


English 
below 


Total 




average 


a\''oruge 




Swodish above 








average 


7 


3 


10 


Swodish bolow 








average 


3 


9 


12 


Total 


10 


12 


22 



The remaining three of the twenty-five were within decimal points of the 
average in both languages. This means that nineteen of the twenty five kept 
on the same side of the average line in both the source and the target language. 
The answer to the first question posed in the introduction, **Docs a student 
mth a limited vocabulary in Swedish also have a limited vocabulary in English, 
measured in terms of lexical density?", must be as follows: 

88 
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Thio and the converse* appear tu be true of the studuiits in this investiga- 
tion. 

It is of euiirse exceedingly presumptions to assume that LD measures all 
aspects of the students' lexis. Tliis is obviuuslj not the case. Other impurtaut 
aspects arc: 

1) The measure of lexical variety known as the type/token ratio (KuCera 
and P'rancis 1970.350) or lexical variation (LV) (Linnarud 1975:8), These 
counts measure the variation in the vocabulary used b} the uriter and may 
well be a more important factor in influencing the evahiatui favourabl,\ than 
LD. A liigh liD may be achieved uithalarge amount of icpetition of a smail 
vocabulary. 

2) The degree of appropriateness and difficulty of the vocabulary used. 
This iis to a certain extent the explanation of a high count in lexical variation, 
A grasp of words of above average difficulty allows a greater variation of 
vocabulary. 

Another point which has been raised in discussion is, "Does LD decrease 
in proportion to the length of the text?" There seems to be no logical reason 
why it should and there is nu e\ idcnce in these fifty essays that it does. On the 
contrary it varies freely tluoughout each text and is totally independent of 
length. 



The most freijuentl} used method was by lexical equivalence, where the 
euniKctIng link between bcntentes w^ls either a repetition of a lexical word from 
the \ louto toeutenue or the use of u synonym or hj'ponym fur that word. Next 
in frequency was substitution by pro forms, where a pro-form such as HE 
^^a^ ^substituted foi a noun in the previous sentence. Of syntactic devices, 
tlu nio.^t fiequcntlx Ufacd weie logical connecters, but of them certain sub-sec- 
tion.^ .sueli as reformulation or replacement were not used at all. The most 
freijuently Uhcd logical cunnceter was BUT and its equivalent in Swedish. 
Sentences bet^inning with AND or BUT are often regarded as unacceptable in 
preMiiptive teaeliing but are to be found in written English, and have been 
regtinled as acceptable lu le. For details of the students' use of sentence con- 
nect (Ms see Table 3. 

The (luestion, *'Do the means of sentence connection vary in the two Ian 
guages as used bv these students?", can be tinswered as follows. The essays in 
Swedibh were shorter than those in English. The figures can therefore nut be 
eomjMiul direei 1\ . Howe\ ei , the students shu\\cd a similarity in their patterns 
of MUtmee eonneetiun in both languages. Those who used logical cunnceters 
in the source language also used them in the arget language. 
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Tablo 3 
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S En 
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S En 
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prtKiicato 



Dinctmrse reference 
soiitt»nco/claiirto 
nouiiphraso 
Com pm ison 

dial<);»ut* 
sanu» spoakor 
StniHural parallel i m 

A — H -8 sixH *nts 

S-^Swodirfli 

Kn ^ Kn^lish. 



I ' I 

' 4-4- 14-4-!- 



• 4- i ^ f ; 4- - ; 4- 4- 



! 1 



4-- 



Tlu' (|Ut»stiuL "Huw do thv iiieans of sentoucr coniicctiou used affect 
tin* t'valuator of Jie \vi'itt»^ii work?'', cau be answered as foUov^s. Onl^ one of 
the >tudenta, fui : in all, <iiven the mark 4, judged by a 5 point scale (that is, 
judgiHl good) dit Hut have a high rate of usage of lo<^ical connecters. Her me- 
thod was primal il^ b\ means of lexical (jquivalents md she used a lar^e and 
\aiied \ ueabulai v. The students who had the lughest number of logical connec- 
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tars had also the grtuttst ^ ai iety in their mi uns of fcuntenct coniiectiuii due to 
obvious reasons. This varietj* would appear to impress the c\aluator favour- 
ably. The four essays judged to be good are B, D, F and 6 in Table 3. 

3,3 lOttttELATIO^N JiET^^KE^' TUK KVALlAriUX Ob IHK i>Ul>KMS' ViOliK IN SWEDISH AND IN 

i:XGUSH 

The marks given foi the m urk in Swedish were not for the essay alone. The 
examination included a sumuiurj and the e\aluutioii is given for the two to- 
gether. According to the e\ aluatur the mark giveiL for the essay alone ^vould be 
identical with the mark for the t^^u together, In all but one case, where a poor 
suminaiy had brought clown the mark well below the student^s usual level. 
This IS the case where the marks given hi Swedish and in English differ most: 
2 in Swedish. and 4 in English. 

Table 4 



Sanu» III Swdisli and iii Englisli 

Mark 4 3 

Mark (> 

Mark 2 3 

Tola! I? 



Iiijj;lK>r la Swcdisli tlian m Enp:Iish 

Marks 4 and 3 3 

Marks 3 and 2 4 

Marks 2 and 1 2 

Total " 9 

Higher m English than in Swcxlish 

Mitfks 4 and 6 1 

Marks 3 and 4 1 

Marks 2 and 3 1 

Marks 2 and 4 1 

Total " 4 



This would Si I m to sii»;g('st that the result in Swedish is the basic one. Very few 
pupils achievi a bettei result in English than in Swe(h'sli, iu fact only four out 
of twenty-five. 

The correlation bi tw een students* performanee in tliv source and the target 
language was investigated in Gothenburg, whtre the eonclusion was reached 
that those who acliieved poor results in their nati%e language also achieved 
pour results in the targi t language. It was also evident that the source language 
iiiterfered with the target language to a greater extent for pupils who had a 
poor performance in the source language (StendiJil 1972: 117 - 123). 
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The fourth uiid llual qut*:>tioii fiuui the intruduotiuii, **Ii> thrir a correlation 
between the t.bilitv tu Mriti' well in Swt'dish and in English, or niure correctly 
between tlu* evaluatiuu giviai tu tlu santc wtudiMit s wuik in Swedish and in 
English?**, uin bu anM\fred in the alliiinative In only uue case w^s there a 
difference uf moit than uuv mark be tween Uic tv aluutiono in the tMu languages, 
ana that ttise has.a!ready been pointed out as being of doubtful v alue fur this 
investigation. The coinliisioa niust be that all who write \\vl\ In SMedii>h do not 
necessarily write well in EngliMi, l»ut aeiuly iill \v ho write well in English also 
write well in Swedish. 



Deficiencies hi the souiix- language are miriuu'ii iii the target langu<ige. 
A below auiage LI) iu Swedish is usually accompanied bv abtloM average LD 
iu English, su^^gesting thata limited \uca'buhii\ in Sv\t dish is usually accompa- 
nied by a limited voeabulary in English. 

As far as sentence euiuieetion is tuni^erred, much nei Us tu be done to etnpha- 
sibc it.s importance for ad\ani'ed Ictuneus. Particularly the use uf lugical cuu- 
uectcrs sliouUI be given greater attention in teaching, ay they apj)ear tu be of 
importance in infliunicing the n ader tu judge the text favuuvabl^v. A good va- 
riety in means of sentence eoniu cMon gi^cs an impression of fluency usually 
found in the luitive speaker but till too seldom in the foreign learner. We nuist 
challenge the fact that all those 3 1 ais of Eughfeh tttudics simplv moan a ^hance 
to go thruugh the rules for the simph' as opposed to the progressive or the use 
of DO in questions and negation etc. ever} year in the same way for nhie years 
instead of foi six or .si vi-n. The students are most cert»iiuly l apabh of respond- 
ing to increased demands for ereativit}'. 
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TAGS IN ENGLISH AND EQUIVALENT CONSTRUCTIONS 

IN POLISH 



WiESLAw Oleksy 

Pedagogical UmartUu* Bydgotzcz 

This paper is divided into two seetions. In the first section we shall review 
some of the approaches towards the analysis of tagged sentences in English. 
The second section wll be devoted to the postulation of the performative analy- 
sis of tagged senttnees as best suited for the analysis of these sentences in 
English and Polish. For reasons of clarity some terminological problems will 
be dealt 'svith at the outset oi che first section. 

The term TAG has been used in the literature, both theoretical and peda- 
gogical, to refer to several constructions frequently found in Spohen English- 
Consider the following sentences; 

1. John did it, didn't he? 
A 2. John didnH do it, did he? 

3. John did it, did he? 

4. John didnH do it, didn't he? 

5. Do it now, imll you? 
B 6. Do it now, tvon't you? 

7. DonH do it, will you? 

8. Pass me the hammer, would you? 
C 9. What a nice girl she is, is7iH she?^ 



' Tlio quoatiun mark ixi tho ond of ottohsoutoiico iii (1 • 9) bIuiuU not bo taken tu inoark 
that tney nn* all quostiuns. In f<tct, duferoat authofs aooni to havo d*f?uront fuulinga abuiit 
the quoatiun inftrk in taggul eciityiicus, wo shall hot docido tho inattor horu. Ono xna> nutajt> 
in passing tliat tlio suloctiun of tho prupor quustiun mark should bo related to tlio t>po i>r 
intonfttioii ornployod, wliich, in turn, is rolatod to some dwpor 'actors, e.g., soniantic in- 
torpre tuition. 
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It Isgt^iumll^ agnrd tluit tliu surfaue «tiuctuu*s of (I - 9) cuiitiiin two con- 
btitui nts uiul tU<d t\w cuii^titiunt which imjctTds tlu cuiunia beluiigs to the 
cntcg(ii^\ Sriitom c. 'Vim bvvuud eunstituent is luobt often refencJ tu Tag, • 

Hiiwever, the interpivtatiiui »>f the w hule/omtrut tioii in question is far fruiu 
beiuti (Kur and uniform. ThU is reflocted in the various names given to senteii- 
e( h ( I 9) I epreseuting het e three t yprs of tiiv oouhtructi* :i uiuler iiivestigutioii. 
'I'huh. A type seiitenees are often callvd Intorrogat;\e Tags or Quebtiou T'Vgs, 
B t\ p( >eiitenees are i<i Hed Iinperati\e Tagh, and 0't\ pe «entoiiee.s are caUed 
Exdaniatorv Tags.^ In .sonu. approaches, though, A-typi.* ib christened Tag- 
ged Dedarative (Ifudsoii 1975), .iiul B-t\pe Tigged Inioerative (Stuekwcll 
et al. 1973). 

AIm> eoutiov ersial is the t \ ahtation of thi* discoursiv e fuiietioii of scntouces 
like tho.se in (1 9). A type seiiteiut^s <iie Uhuall}' leftired to <us questions but 
B t\p( M iitenees have different interpretations, e.g. 'urging* for (7), 'eoinniaiid* 
for (5) ciud (6), or 'request* for (8). C-t\qH' senteuees have been referred co 
exdaniations (ef MeCawh\v. N. (1073), also Leech and Svartvik (1975)). 

Tiuluiibtedly, these linguists who propose terms eiuling in -ive (inteiroga- 
ti\( . imperative, ett ) paj more attention to svutai'tic pruporties of the forms 
in tpu stion, whereas thesi who propose ternts like 'question* or 'request*, 
etc., an mole interested in the function these forms petfornt in diseourse.* 
Biing of an opinion that form and function must bo kept apart in linguistic 
aiiuK.^is we piopo^e tlie following terminolog>. Declarati\e, hnperative, and 
Exilaniator} will be used to lefer to the mood of the first constituent of the 
C(»u>ti lUtion under invi.stigation, and the term Tag will be preser\ed for tiie 

- Huddlosti^u (1970) saya that tho rolatu*u hot\\ci'ii tlu» twa enu^Jtituouts is that i.f 
patattiMd. Fi r au t tiiid rovoaliug di-^c^uiaiuu i»f paruUietu coiiitrucluius »oo Pu- 

huV^^ki (I9li7)» ospocially Clmptora: II aiid III. 

^ Bi«iiidivi tht ifcbii\i' laoutiiiUud t^pt's Hulin>ii»i (1957) amvi^s at a ihffoivUv clito^ifica- 
tiuiii>f ta^H taking mtu account both tlu^ iii\lt«r and th«> uiUjuatum pattoi'u in ta^H. 

Hi* distiuguishca fivo typos of tags; 

1. Auxilniry tags: Find Mem, did lit? 

2. 'IVutatjons: He will I suppose? 

3. Iinputatioiw: Tht\fll aUtnd to it Inttr you say^ 

4. F.Niplicatioiia: How does he like it I xvoudcrj' 

5. lAtonution tags: Saya he iji so^ry^ eh? 

Holutgoi' also moutioas tac« wlueh *>ro adtK'd id'u»i a Wh 'Xi> Qut-stitiU. aud r\ru uftor a 
W\\ Quostit)n» o.p.M 

Did he go there did hel (BoSiagtT 1957:47) 
Whereas the paper is jV? (Bc.liugi^r 1957:27) 

Tlu abt'\o fi\u t> po8» aci'Oix^Iiig tu nohagir (1957) i*o\er oul.v u part of thu baguistic pho- 
lioim fui Ui ICiighali that an iiBuall^v culltil tags, la fact, hi' :su>^> thotu loan uijiinitod va- 
ra i\ of tH>»8. Cat tell ;i973. 61C) alrft) nu»ntiuiiH tugs attached to Yos/Nu Qaestione. 
• Hnrtmaiui aud Stork (1973) invoiitod a torni *cuufinnatiunul lutorrogativo'. 
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second constituent. Tho conjunction of the term, e.g., Declarative Tag, Im- 
perative Tag, etc., will refer to a very superficial characterization of the whole 
construction and wil! simply mean that a Tag has been formed on a declarative 
sentence, interrogative sentence, etc. Whore tjic specific characterization of 
the construction is irrelevant for the discussion a neutral term 'tagged senten- 
ce* will be used. 

After these preliminaries we shall now dwell on some tendencies in the ana- 
lyses of tagged sentences. For reasons of space and time the presentation will 
be reduced to A-type santouces, i.e. Declarative Tags.^ 

Various analyses have been proposed for Declarative Tags in English. 
These analyses may be divided into two major groups, syntactic analyses and 
semantic analyses. We shall deal with them in order. 

Syntactic analyses. The central problem in a syntactic analysis is hoAV to 
account for the formation of Tags. In the discuiisions of Tag.^ that may bo found 
in numerous transformational treatments it is possiole to distinguish two ap- 
proaches; accorduig to one of these approaches a tagged sentence is derived 
from an underlyhig simple sentence and the Tag is introduced by means of a 
Tag-transformation. Needless to say, there are differences among adherents 
of this approaeli as to the exact fornuihition of the relevant transformation 
but common to all of their, is a simple-senteuee-suurco for deriving tags (ef. 
Klima (19(54); Arbini (lOfiO); Burt (1971); Lester (1971); Thomas (1965)). 
In the second approach represented by Huddleston (1970), Stockwcll ot al. 
(1973), and Sadock (1971) tags are derived from an underlying compound- 
sentence-souree. To illustrate these two approaches we shall consider propo- 
sals nmde by Thomas (1965) and Stockwell et al. (1973). 

In llioinas ()965:188) tho transformation which produces Declarative 
Tags (Thomas uses 'tag question') uses the same structural analysis as the re- 
gular interrogative transformation and works in four stages; 

1 . a duplicate tense marker is added 

2. a Pro form of the same number and gender us the subject ij> added after the 
duplicate tense marker 

3. • n't* is added to tho duplicate tense marker if thure is no negative inurpheme 
present in the matrix sentence 

4. 'Q* is deleted 

A similar fornuilation of the transfonnation in nut stion mav be found hi Let^- 
ter (1971: 164). 

A slightly different vei-sion of the same siniple-senti-neu-sourte approach is 
discussed in Stockwell et al. (1973:622 024). UeclaratiAe Tags are again deri- 



* Othor tj'p.vs t>f tagged 8outonce3luiV( bt»oudts>cu?aodiii Kl«n«i (1904). Aibini (1909> 
Hmldloston (1970). StockwoH ct al (1973), Biilmgor (19G7), K ♦z avA PosIhI (1904). and 
Sadock (1071). 
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\cd by uicaiu of a rule which copies the subject NP and the relevant [)arts of 
Aux aftci a sentence and makes the tag opposite to the main sentence uith le- 
spect to negation. To avoid a situation wlnic a separate trigger in thr ba.se i.^ 
necessary to derive such sentences Stockwcll ct al (1973) suggested that Wll 
«>hould be generated as a sentence adverb. Thus, the copying luk would operate 
on (55a) and convert it to (55b ), both examples arc lepeatcd lierc fui couv cuieuce 
after Stockwcll eb al (1973:623). 



ooa. 



Adv 



Conj 
( 4 Wh] 




Np, Mod Prop 

1 I 

Aux X 



Jo 



m has loft 



Jo: 




Npi Aux 



in has left Corij John has 
[+VVh| 



In the .second approtich Ucdar.illxc Tags are derivcid from au uudorl^ing 
compound .sontcnro .sum (( . Acconlmg to Stockwcll et al (1073.022) Jofni has 
left, hasni he? i.s ddlxcd fiom (.*>4€i) whiih i.s the deep .stiucturc lepicbtnlaliun 
ofJohn Juts lifl, haanthf?, (54b) i.s an nilcrmcdiatc structure «iftcr the applica- 
tlun of Ci)njuncliou Spii;ading» WH Spicadmg, Conjunction Deletion, Auxilitvry 
Fronting, WFf .Deletion, and Aitornativc Q Reduction to (54a). Then, (54b) 
undci^ut.s till tag lule whieh move^ auvcrb to post-position lUul reduces the 
question The final result is represented in (54c). 
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54a. 




[+Wh] Jolm hasn't left John has left 




hasn't Jolm left 



54a 




John has left 



hasn^t he 



The above sketched approach is also advocated by Sadock (1971). He assu- 
mes that the surface form of tag questions mirrors a combination of both au 
assertive and an interrogative clause iu deep structure (Sadock 1971:228). 
Sadock\s appimch is basically semantic and for this reason it will be discussed 
in some detail in the next section. So far wc have attempted a presentation of 
wliat wo think typical syntactic approaches towards the analysis of Declara- 
tive Tags within a transformational framework. It is not our purpOMi here to 
decide which of the two approaJics is more adequate, aiguniuut.s for and against 
both of the approaches may be found in the quoted literature. It suUice.s to say 
that both approaciies avc silent about semantic problems involved in the ana- 
lysis of tagged sentences. This brings us to the second group of the analyses pro- 
posed for tagged sentences, i.e. semantic analyses. 

Semantic analyses. Now the problem is not how to derive o tagged sentence 
transformationally but how to account for its meaning. 
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According to Cattcl (1973) tags arc uaod to convey the speaker's attitude 
towards what is expressed in the main clause (i.e. the claubc on which the tag 
is forniv'd. Cattail eallo it a *hosL clause'), and to ask whether the listener agiees 
with it. The analysis of senttnees like (JO) and (11) has led Ixim to the eonclu- 
bion that the problem cf matching vs. eontrastive polarity in tagged ser tence^ 
(&onie linguists use other pairs, e.g. positive vs, negative polarity, or constant 
vs. re\erscd polarity) does not have to be related to ^yiitactit phenomena but 
tu a semantic nature ul polarity. Thus, tag questions with contrastive polarity 
tu theii hosts represent the speaker's point of view and question tags with 
matching polarity do not represent the i>peakei's point of view. Lv t us now have 
a brief look at Cattcll's analysis. 

10. Tl '/x)k is obsceiie, is it? 

11. The boob is obsceiie, isn't it? 

12. Sally isn't pregmnt, is she?^ 

Under his analysis the point of view expressed in tht host clause of (10) is not 
the speaker's. In (11), on the other hand, the speaker is offering his own opi- 
nion. In both cases, say & Cattell, the speaker is asking the listti»cr for agreement. 
Then, he argues that sentences like (12) may have three interpretation.^, 

1. one whore the host clause is the confident viewpoint of the speaker 

2. one vrherc the host clause is still the view-point of the speaker but only 
tentatively 

3. one where the host clause is not the view^point of the speaker. 

Tliese difierences in meaning are, according to CatteH, refiected in different 
intonation contours, the falling intonation contour for the first hitcprcttkiion, 
the rising intonation contour for the ^^.cond, and the rising intonation contour 
for the third. To explain an apparent contradiction to the effect that contrasti- 
ve polarity tags express the speaker's point of view, which is not the case for 
the third interpretation Oattcll assumes that 

a. the first and the second Interpretations may be paiaphrascd as (13), and the 
third one as (14). 

b. the negative is part of the basic sentence for interpretations 
(1) and (2), and it is part of the question for interpretation (3). 

13. It is correct that Sally isn't pregnant y isn't it? 

14. It isn't correct that Sally is pregnant , is it? 

There art four observations to be made about Cattcll's analysis of (12). 
Fn*stly, if (13) is a paraphrase of (12) under intcpretations (1) and (2), and if 
what Cattcll calls the host clause in (12) is what he calls the underlying host 



^ (10), (11), (12), us well aa (13) aud (14) arc ropoaUid hun after CattoU whoro thoy 
appuur as (i2a), (12b), (21), (36a), and (30b>, rospoctivoly. In (14) which is Cattoirs (36b) 
tho plirasu ...by any chance... has bouu uinuiittod as it is irrolovant fur tho discusaiou. 
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clause in (13) then Cattell contradicts liimsolf sineu intepretations (1) and (2) 
both involve contrastive polarity, v.hich is not the case in (13). However, 
CatteU's proDosal works for (14) because here the host clause and the tag show 
matcliing polarity and therefore the host clause doe« not repre^>ftnt the speaker's 
point of view. Secondly, if, however, the host clauses for (1 3) and (14) are It is 
correct that.,,, and It isn't correct that,.. respectivelj% then the tags show con- 
trastive polanty to their respective host clauses both in (13) and (14). The situa- 
tion reverses now; Cattell's proposal is good for (13) but not for (14). Thirdly, 
it seems to us that both in (13) and (14) the tag has been formed on the first 
clause, i.e., It is correct... in the case of (13) and It isn't correct,., in the case of 
(14) and not on the second clause, i.e., Sally isn't pregnant... ,and Sally is 
pregnant..,, respectively for (13) and (14). If the latter was the case the subject 
HP which is repeated in the tag Avould have to bo she. IncidenttJly, English al- 
lows to form tags on both clauses. Langenduen (1970.10 * 20) reports on the 
results of an experiment in whicii his students were asked to play a game he 
called "The Waliiis and the Alligator'*. The aim of the game is to practice tag 
formation. "Walrus'* says an} declarative sentence he pleases and* 'Alligator" 
must respond to it by adding the appropriate tag as if ho were "Walrus" him-* 
self. For our purposes it is enough to quote two examples, figures to the right 
of "Alligator's" responbts represent the number of students who selected the 
^^xtn tag. The total number of students participating in the experiment was 
fourt-y six. 

W: / believe that Dr Spook is innocent. 



A: DonH I? 36 

'Isn't he? 10 

W: Dr Spock is innocent^ 1 believe. 

A: Isnt he? 38 

DonH I? 7 

Jsnt iU 1 



The above examples clearly show that native speakers of English, at leust na- 
tive speakers of American English, form tags on the main clause though the 
formation on th( subordinate clause or a parenthetical expression is >Ut>o pos- 
sible but less frequent. Finally, Cattell's account of tagged sentences seems to 
reveal mure about the meaning of the host clausv than of the tag, let alone, the 
whole tagged sentence. Moreover, he makes no proposals about some sort of 
formalism that would rv^latc structures like (13) and (14) to surface forms, 
i.e., to (12). The need for i:,uch foruialism has been recently pointed out by 
Polanski (1975:13) who states that: 

''Explications ina> oithor bo clob, i> nlatt d to itaturul laitgiiugo st'iitouces or to tho 
fornmlno of innthcinatical logic. ... (loc cit) A nitah moru important probloia is tlio 
qiiostiou of tho iiiaiuior of n latutg tluat; wtmcturvs to iht^ yurfacu Btnictxircs. A eoit- 
8istont sot of nilt'S inodolliHl on a formalised s^stoin is iU!C»'88<iry in this fiold'*. 
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Another version of tlu semantic approach lias been offered by Hudson 
(1976). He attempt© an analj'sis of what he calls Tag Questions in terms of 
illocutionary forces. How e vci , by Tag Question Lt means the constituent added 
ufter the comma, i.e., the tag alone. In his analysis sentences like (1) and (2) 
would consist of <i declarative and au interrogative. The meaning of the whole 
Sentence (in om termiuolug} proposed abo\ e such a sentence is called a Declara- 
tive Tag) is, acuoiding to Hudson, an viutumatK conseijuenee of the interaction 
hetueen the meanings of the declarative and the interrogative. In other words, 
the illocationai} meaning of tagged declaratives is made up ol ihe intersection 
of tho possible illocutionai} meanings of declaratives and interrogatives. 
Accordingly, Hudson assumes that the meaning of tags in tagged declaratives 
is identical w ith the ordinary mccining of interrogatives, whereas the meaning 
of declarativ es in tagged declaratives is identical with the oT'dinary meaning 
of declaratives. Therefoie, one of his conclusions is that there is no need for 
special statements in a grammar about the meaning of the whole tagged i^cn- 
tence. However, while discussing polar interrogatives (his term for Yes/No 
interrogatives) Hudson (1975.23) notices that they are different with respect 
to eonductiveness. |jolar interrogatives may be non- conductive, positively- 
conductive, and negativ ely conductive. The non conductiv^e interpretation for 
tagged dedarativesmustbt luledout.Itfollows, then, that tags with matching 
polarity arc all positi\ely eunductive, aucl these with contrastive polarity are 
negatively-conductive. Hudson then argues that delcaratives with contrastiv e 
pohirity tags (for example (1) and (2) given abov e) can be matehcd functionally 
by simple interrogatives with negative or positive polarity, similar to that in 
the tag. Under this analysis (1) could be matched by (15), and (2) by (16). 

15. Didn't John do it? 

16. Did John do it? 

On tlu othei hand, deehuative tags with matching pclarity correspond to 
positively-conductive interiug<ttives, (3), anel (4) would correspond to (17), 
and (18) respcetiv^ely. 

17. Did John do it? 

18. Didnt John do it? 

By way ot eomnientaiy it may be .said that Hudson's treatment of declaia- 
tive tags is inconsi.stent, if not contradictory. As was mentioned above, 
he claims that the me<iniug of tagged declaratives is made up of the possible 
meanings of declaiative and interrogative sentences that are members of the 
tagged sentence. Howe\ ei, It is difficult to imagine how one can stat^* something 
in the declarative (which is characteiistic of declaratives) and then express 
ignorance on the veiy same tliing in the interrogative (which is characteristic 
of interrogatives). This has been pointed out by Sadock (1971.228) who claims 
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•that (19) is ill-formed if it is to represent an underlying structure for tagged 
sentences. 

19. 



speaker "declare" E speaker "ask" B 

"vvhere "E" stands for a proposition. 

Hudson's treatment of the functional relationship holding between inter- 
rogatives and tagged declaratives must also be rejected because it simply does 
not -work. 

If instead of the expression 'matches functionally* we use a mark of equali- 
ty "we obtain the following pairs of sentences that match functionally 
wndcv Hudson's analysis. 

A. 1 = 15 B. 3=17 

2=16 4=18 

But notice that (15) is identical Mith (18), and (16) is identical with (17); 
in fact, they arc the same sentences. Therefore, ^^c can pobtulate C cmplojing 
to stand for identical sentences as well. 

C. 15=18 
16=17 

It is ea^y to notice that if (1) is matched functionally by (15) and (15) is identi- 
cal with (18) then (1) i^ alt>o matched by (18). Then, since (18) matches function- 
ally \uth (4) it follows that (4) matches functionally with (1) as well. The same 
reasoning may be applied to (2) and (3). Thus we arrive at D. 

D. 1=4 

2=3 

It seomb to us that D is false because it is very unusual if possible at all for (1), 
i.(\, John Jid it, clidni he? to match functionally with (4), i.e., John didnH 
do ?7, didn't he? 

In connection with Hudson (1975) it may be added that he is unclear about 
the jjiterscction of the possible illocution«iiy meanings of dcclarativcb andintei - 
rogatives and that his understanding of 'illocutionary meaning* h closer to 
Cohen's ^1971) idea of 'illocutionary meaning' than to Austin'.s (1902) 'illo- 
cutionary force'. 

As we have seen the semantic analyse.s of Declarative Tagi> that were ske- 
tched above, as well as the syntactic analyses, all suffer fro(n various inconsis- 
ttncies and/or misinterpretations. In the above presented approaches the pro- 
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blcms of intonation in tagged sentences are vcrj often reduced to marginal ob- 
sei-vations A more extensive studj of intonation patterns in tagged sentences 
in English and their relation to syntactic/semantic features of the tagged sen- 
tenceo which contain these pattems may be found in Boliiiger (1957), Sinclair 
(1971), Quirk et al and Cygan (1973). However, the authors of papers 

dealt with above should not be blamed for neglecting intonation in tagged sen- 
tences since their attention was concentrated on sjntactic/semantic consider- 
ation. For similar reasons we shall have nothing more to say about intonation 
in tagged sentences here 

Wo have reviewed above what we think to be main tendencies in the analysis 
of I>oclarative Tags in English. It is time now to turn to Polish. However, 
there is a serious problem here. According to a common belief there are no Tags 
in Polish, and, indeed, the sjTitactic intepretations for Tags in English pre- 
sented in il:e previous section would result in ungrammatical sentences if ap- 
plied to Polish. For example, (20) and (21) as counterparts of (1) and (2) res- 
pectively, in Polish, are all ungrammatical . 

20. "^Jan to zrohily a. (czy)nieon? 

b. {czy) nie zrobil on? 

21. *c/a?^ tego nie zrobil, a. czy on? 

b. (czi/) zrobil on? 

The semantic interpretations dealt with above are not helpful, either. What is 
more, the above presented approaches do not even allow for the identification 
of the proper equivalents, of English tagged sentuices in Polish. If pressed by 
this contention \re assume that Tags arc absent from Polish we may he happy 
as linguistfl but we are faced with an uneasy situation as teachers of English. 
We simply have to answer the following questions. What do we do, as speakers 
of Polish, ill situations and/or contexts where the English use a Tag? And next. 
How are we to teach these English forms successfully to Polish learners? There 
is also another aspect of this situation; how to translate English Tags into Po- 
lish. Undoubtedly, answers to these questions would have some pedagogical 
validity. They would also bear on some theoretical issues relevant to the con- 
trastive analysis. As to the lattei , it has been pointed out by R. Lakoff (1972) 
that we should not be discouraged by superficial differences among languages. 
She argues, for example, that Tags in English formed on declaratives are intei- 
mediate between a statement and a question. The cifect of a tag is to suitcii the 
declaration from an expresuon of certainty, demanding belief, to an expression 
of likelihood, merely requesting it, Lakoif, then, points out that the same dis- 
tinction may be made in Japanese, though with different syntactic means. 

It is, therefore, possible that similar effects may be achieved iii different 
languages with different means. One language may employ sjntactic proecsaes 
to realize some effects and another language ini*y employ morphological 
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processes to acliieve the same or at least similar effects.'' The important thing 
is to have a hnguistJc theory that would make it possible to account for such 
dijSerences in a systematic way. 

We have seen above that the presented proposals to analyse English tagged 
sentences cannot be applied to Polish because they do not constitute a reliable 
•tertium comparationis'. What we need is a liuguistic theory that would allow 
us to analyse functions some elements of a language perform in linguistic 
communication. 

It will be assumed here that the theory of speech acts might bo a good 
candidate. The vahdity of this theory to Unguistic research has been argued 
for quite convincingly by a number of Imguiats; we shall not repeat these argu- 
ments here. It seems that this theory has more to offer with respect to the ana- 
lysis of tagged sentences than the approaches reviewed above. 

Stemming from the theory of performative verbs and the theory of speech 
acts is the analysis of tagged sentences in English oflered by R, LakofF (1969). 

LakofF argues that sentences like (1) and (2) should be derived from under- 
lying structures like (22) and (23), respectively. 

22, / suppose John did it, 

23, / suppose John didn't do it. 

According to Lakoff, sentences like (1) and (2), though they share some syntac- 
tic properties of questions are not synonymous with them. In fact, they can 
be treated as statements of supposition of a positive answer with an implied 
request not for information (which is characteristic of normal questions) but 
for reassurance that the supposition is correct. All this is supposed to be ex- 
pressed in (22), and (23), where suppose is an abstract performative verb. 

Despite an obvious oversimplification, we shall assume, after Lakoff, 
tentatively, that the proposed structures i.e., (22) and (23) are correct sources 
accounting for the communicative functions of (1), and (2). We shall also as- 
sume that (22) and (23) c( n be rendered into Polish as (24) and (26), respecti^ 
veiy. 

24, {Ja) ptzypxtszczam, ze Jan to zrchil 

25, {J a) przypuszczam, ze Jan tego me zrobiL 

The above assumption has serious theoretical implications. It means that ut 
some such level of analysis as is represented by (22) and (23) for English, and 
by (24) and (25) for Polish these two languages are comparable. In other A\ords, 
Enghsh and Polish are comparable at the level of communicative functions, 
which (22 25) represent. 



' BotJi tonus; 'syiUnctic* and 'niorphologicnl' procossos aro taken in tlie nurrow 
sense. 
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In search of the exponents of the communicative functions expreased in 
(24) and (26) we propose (26 - 29): 

26. Jan to zrobily a. prawda? 

b. CO? CO nie? 

c. TW nie? 

d. nieprawdaz? 

27. Ghyba Jan to zrobil? 

28. Jan lego nie zrobily a. prawda? 

b. CO? CO nie? 

c. no nie? 

d. nieprawdaz? 

29. Jan chyba iego nie zrobil? 

It is not difficult to notice that (26 a- d, and 27), as well as (28a -d, and 29), 
are very close in their communicative function to the English sentences (1), 
and (2). 

Interestingly enough, the performative analysis of sentences like (1) and (2), 
which made it possible tu propose sentences (26 - 29) as their Polish equiva- 
lentt> \t> confirmed by the data collected fiom various professional translations 
of English tagged sentences into Polish. Consider the follomng pairs; 

30. You are Bin Tin Tin, aren't yon? (I. Murdock 1958:198). 

31. Prawda, ze jested Bin Tin Tin? ( ~„- 1976:227). 

32. YotiWe a pretty bright boy, aren't you? (E. Hemingway 1961:72). 

33. Cwaniak z ciebie, CO? ( 1974:280). 

34. I have ears, donH I? (I. Shaw 1967:20). 

35. Bo mavi tiszy. Co, moze nie? { „— 1975:24). 

30. He comes here to eat every nigi t, don't lie? (E. Hemingway 1961:84). 

37. Przychodzi tnje^c CO meczdr, no nie? ( — ,,— 1974:292). 

38. But you are a Roman yourself, arm't you? (R. Kipling 1924:144). 

39. Ale ty chyba sam tezjestd Rzymianinem? ( — „— 1034:160), 

The' above examples ihould not create a false impression that it is always 
the uase that English tags are translated into Polish as prawda, co, etc. Very 
often English tagged bentencet* appear as Interrogatives in Polish translations, 
e.g.; 

40. Bidiculons, isn't it? (J. Conrad 1923:188). 

41. Gzy to nie iviieszne? { 1973:192). 

E\en a superficial aual3'sis of Declarative Tags in English and equivalent 
conbti actions iu Polish allows for certain observations to be made. For ease of 
exposition and brevity prawda, co, etc., will be referred to as 'tags'. 
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1 . 'Tags' in Polish do not dhow the systematic relationship holding between the 
tag and the declarative on which it is built; characteristic of the tag forma- 
tion in English. 

2. 'Tags* in Polish seem to be neutral with resper^t to polarity; praw^-a, co, 
etc., can be added freely after a declarative uith or without a negative ele- 
ment. 

3. Pmwda occurs both finally and initially; in the latter case it is followed by 

4. Ghyha docs not occur finally. 

0. 'Tags' in Polish do not display the variety of intonatiunal putt^^rns charac- 
teristic of tags in English. 

On the basis of the above observations we can now conclude that Declara- 
tive Tags in English are significantly different from the t4uivalent construc- 
tions in Polish in their syntactic proper! ! .o. This, at least in part, explains 
the unability of the syntactic approaches reviewed above to establish a basi» 
that Avould allow one to perform an adequate contrasiivo analysis of tagged 
sentences in English and Polish. However, the facts presented in (30-41) 
allow to assume that the general line of anal^^I^i is correct and that the perfor- 
mative analysis of Declarative Tags in English may be successfully performed 
and it proves helpful in the identification of the equivalent constructions in 
Polish. We shall not discuss the type of equivalence that is at stake here. The 
problems of equivalent cousLructions hcve boon extensively discussed in Krze- 
szowski (1974). 

As was mentioned above the communicative functions of tagged sentences 
in English and Polish are very much the same. A question arises whethur the 
ainvlysis of tags proposed by R. Lakofif (1969) is adequate. Earlier in this paper 
we assumed, tentatively, that it had been; it allowed us to identify the communi 
catively equivalent forms in English and Polish. Now, we have to reject 
LakofF's analysis for the follo\ving reasons: 

1, Suppose cannot function as the performative predicate because it is nut a 
verb of saying (cf. in this connection Karttunen 1974). 

2 It is difficult to see how suppose can form a perfurmt^tive claucie without 
being able to take you as its direct object. 

3 Suppose, together with a number of other verbs such as e.g. believe, think, 
ijness, assume, etc., belongs to a class of verbs which express 'pei'sonal at- 
titude* towards the proposition following them; we shall call thti o verba 
*attitudinal verbs'. This class of verbs is distinct from the class of 'per- 
formative verbs*. 

4 Declarative Tags in English are complex .mantically and functionally. 
Lakoff's analysis does not capture this complexity. Moreover, experimental 
data reported by Sniackey and Beym (1970) point to the fact that tags 
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in English art veiy cuiuplex psycholinguibtic patterns and the kinds of 
attitiidinal meuning^ .vs well as emotional quulitits tliey con\ey are more 
complex than has been suspected. 

It seems reasonable to propose that one and the same Declarative Tag 
maj be analj'sed Ub ha\Ing different cu*nmunicutive functions. An adequattj 
dnaljsis uf Declarative Tags ii- English bhouid account for all Communicative 
fujictio-ji.^ tliebe ta^s signal in linguistic eommuniuition. Otherwise the analysis 
is paitiiil. Xeedlcbb to saj most of the existing analysis cf tagged sentences 
arc only partial without being called so. 

It ^vill be proposed here that one such function of Declarative Tags in 
English is lo expnss a request for confirmation of what was stated in the 
deolarativo constitm ut of the tagged sentence. Tliis proposal ma^ be represen- 
ted as in (42); 

42. / request of you that ifou confirm 'S' 
(42) seems to indicate the following; 

1. The pci^on who utters humethhig that maj bt represented bj (42) is expect- 
ing some rt^sponse. tliis has not been accoimted for in LakofF's analysis. 

2. (42) contains a ^er^ clear imlication that two persons arc participathig in 
the given linguistic situation. 

3. The two clauses J requtst of yoxi that you coiifmn,,, are the luidedying 
source for Mie siufaco occurrence of the tag. 

It is important to bear hi mind that (42) represents onlj one possible 
function that ma^v be carried uiit b^ u declarative tag, namely that of a request 
fui toufirniation of the jjiuposition expressed in 'S'. The analysis is therefore, 
ptiilial. Tlii.s unaljbi.s tau bt easilj^ extended to account for Polish sentences. 
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DEFINITENESS IN FINNISH 



Andbbw Chesterman 

Onicir$Uu cif Stltinki 



Definiteness is a particularly thorny comer in Fininsh syntax. It has proveti 
notoriooiflly difficult to define and describe explicitly, and has been the subject 
of great controversy among Finnish linguists for at least 70 years. It also 
causes well-nigh insuperable language learning problems, both for Finns 
learning languages which have a clearer expresaioc of deflniteneso, and for 
non-Finns struggling vnth the bewildermgly diffuse realization of this category 
in Finnish. 

^ What follows is an attempt to outline the present *'state of the art" in 
this area of Finnish, and to compare it with certain featureir of English and 
Polish. (The question of genericity, however, will not be discussed here.) 

1. THE TERM SPESIES^ 

The general category of definiteness appears in Finnish grammar under 
the name of spesie^y a term which ^vas introduced by the Swedish linguist 
Noreen (1904), who distinguished three categories of spesies in Swedish: 
definit>e, indefinite, and 'generar. The Finnish Language Commission adopted 
the term spmee in their 1916 report, but they defined the category as having 
only two members: definite spesies, applying to objects which were •kno^m 
or previously mentioned'; and indefinite spesies, for objects which were •un- 
known or not previously mentioned'' (38; all translations are my o^vn). It has,, 
of course, since been pomted out that 'known* need not imply •previously 
mentioned' brt also 'kno^vn by virtue of the situation'; and that the terma 
of the opposition are better thought of as simply •known' or •unkno^vn'. 



' The Finnish spoiling will bo iisod throughout. 
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It was eudy realized tliat "in Finnish there is no one way of expressing 
the category of spesies wliich could be compared e.g. co the articles of many 
Indo-European languages" (Ahlman 1928.134). Attempts were therefore 
made to list and describe all the various ways in which the *known/unkno\vn' 
opposition could be expressed,- (E. g. Ahlman 1928; Hakulinen 1946; Ikola 
1954). These havc included the following, nominative vs. partitive case, nomi- 
native vb. genitive case, partitive vs. accusative case, word order, number 
convord between subject and verb, number of verb after subject preceded by a 
uarilinal, agreement between subject and modifier, pronouns used as determi- 
ners, intonation, stress, whether or not the noun 'Concerned is psychological 
subjixt or psychological predicate, capital vs. lower case initial letters, and 
various combinations of these factors acting together. 

Two central factors were case — particularly the partitive case — and 
«ubjeut-verb concord. The relations between these, existential sentences and 
spt^its were the subject uf a still controversial debate in Virittdjdy the journal 
of the Finnish Language Society, in the 1950's.3 

Eventually a suggestion was made by Siro (1957), which has since been 
taken up by other linguists (Ikola 1964, Itkonen 1975; Enkvist 1975), Siro 
argued that spesies was not one thing, but two. On the one hand, it concerns 
\\hether the noun is thought of as denoting a total or partial amount — tliis 
Siio tailed quantitative spesies. if the amount denoted by the noun is conside- 
red as total, the quantitative spesies is definite, and if partial, indefinite. On 
the other hand, spesies concerns whether the noun has a knoAvn or unknoAvn 
referent — this he called notive spesies, and this too may be definite (if the 
rcfeieut is known) or indefinite (referent unknown). What is meant exactly 
bjt 'known' is nut discussed in detail, but it may be taken to mean 'imiquely 
identifiable'. 

Xoti\e spesits corresponds to the system of reference which determines 
the use of the English articles, and iiuantitativc spesies is to some extent 
relat{»d to the count/mass distinction, as will be seen bcloAV. 

I shall now discuss each ^^je^ic^-type in more detail, and finally consider 
the relations between them. 



Quantitative spesies (hereafter QS) is expressed primarily by case: the 
partitive ease shows indefinite QS, and the nominative (for subject nouns 
and predicate complement nouns; or accusative (for object nouns) show 
definite QS. 

* Tlic tormb 'express' and sliuw * aro used vor> luusoly in this papur, which ia moroa 
pr(iliniinnry discussion than a foriual analysis. 

' Tiio dobato is rovimsod and diacusaod in Gorman by Schlachtor (1968). 



2. QV Amir ATIYI^ SPESIES 
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(1) Liha (nom.) oK pSyddlla, 

(2) Lihm (pari.) oli poyddlld. 

(3) Soimme lihan (ace). 

(4) Soimme lihaa (part.). 



(The meat was on the table.*) 
('Some meat was on the table.') 
(•We ate the meat.') 
(*We ate (some) meat.') 



However, it is by-no means always possible to express QS in this way. There 
are a number of conditions which must be fulfilled, of which the first concerns 
the concept of divisibility in Finnish (see e.g. Barrett 1963). 

Opinions differ as to whether this term is best described as syntactic or 
semantic, but it will be treated here as semantic. A noxin in Finnish is thought 
of as being either divisible or non-divisible. Non-divisible nouns are those 
whose referents are conceived of as individual imits, which be multiplied 
but not divided: thus poika ('boy') can be multiplied (one can think of boys, 
three boys), but a divided boy, p^ or parts of a boy, cannot still be conceived 
of as Tboy ' (in non-cannibalistic cultures, at least). Divisible nouns, however, 
can be divided in this way: vesi ('water') is conceptually divisible, since a 
less-than-total amount of water is still 'water'. 

This appears similar to the English count /mass distinction, but there is a 
difference: plural nouns in Finnish are also divisible. Pojat ('bojrs') can be 
divided conceptually into individual units, individual bo3rs. (Plural invariable 
nouns, such as kasvot ('face') are, however, conceptually non-divisible.) Thus 
in Finnish the major distinction is not between coxmt and mass, but between 
singular count (non-divisible) on one hand, and plural count and mass (both 
divisible) on the other. The Finnish distinction neatly describes the distribu- 
tion of (an) (for indefinite noa-divisibles) vs. some or the zero article (for 
indefinite divisibles) in Engl^^^b. 

The first condition for the expression of QS is thus that the noim must 
be conceptually divisible: logically enough, only divisible nouns can be cansi- 
d^ed capable oi denoting a total or partial quantity at all. 

The second condition is that the noun must be functioning either as.subject, 
predicate complement or object in its clause, since only these positions allow 
the nominative or accusative cases. 

The third and fourth conditions relate to the expression of the QS of the 
object noun only, and concern the complex nature of the partitive case, which 
lias a veritable multitude of functions, * only one of which is to show indefinite 
QS. It is also used to express irresultativc (imperfectivc) aspect. if the verb 
is 'inherently irresultative' (e.g. if it is a verb of perception or emotion), or 
if it is used in an irresultativc sense, the direct object must be in the parti- 
tive, as illustrated by the following examples. 



^ Soo e.g. Donison (1957), Ikola (1972), Itkonon (1976). 

• Fiiuiishcan also show irresultativc aspect overtly in the (non-atativo) % urb, althougU 
it rarely noods to; and in such cases the direct object also takes the partitive. 
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(6) Bakastan sinxta (part.), ('I love you.' — Inherently iiTesnltative.) 

(6) Mies ampui linntin (ace). (The man shot the bird.' — Resultative 
sense: the bird was shot dead.) 

(7) 3Iies ainpui linhia (part.). ('Tlie man shot and ^volmded the bird', 
or *...shot at.. /or ^..^v as shooting...'. — Iiresultativc sense: several equiva- 
lents are possible, depending on how the irresiiltativeness is interpreted.) 

Tliis rule for the partitive takes precedence over the expression of QS. 
The third condition for the expression of QS is therefore that the verb must 
be resultative or used in a resultative sense. Sentences with a verb that could 
be iuterprettd irresultativclj and a divisible abject in the partitive are thus 
ambiguous, example (4) above could either have the interpretation given there 
— 'resultative action plus indefinite QS' — or the interpretation 'irresulta- 
tiv^e aetioA plus ambiguous or unexpressed QS', in svhich case the verb might 
be rendered Ve were eating'. 

Yet another function of the partitive is to mark ihc direct object in nega- 
tive sentences. This rule for the partitive overrides both QS expression and 
* the irreoultative rule, so that the fourth condition, for the expression of the 

QS of objeet nouns, is that the sentence must be (semantically) non-negative. 

The fifth and last condition conctrns a restriction on the Use of tLe partitive 
for (unquantified) subject nouns; the subject can only be in the partitive if 
the verb is existential,*' in Avhith case the verb is invariably singular, regardless 
of the number of the subject. But given an existential verb, negation alone 
is enough to produce a partitive subject, regardless of the QS. The fifth condi- 
tion, therefore, is that for QS to be expressed in the subject noun the verb 
must be both existential and non-negative.^ 

Conditions 2 - 6 are restrictions on when QS may bo realized by case. 
It should be pointed out, however, that QS may also be expressed overtly 
by quantifiers such as muuiama (*a few') etc., in which case these conditions 
need not hold. 

Despite the apparent diversity of these functions of the partitive they do 
aeem to have oomething in common. The idea of i>artialntss or incompleteness 
can be related to nouns (indefinite QS) and to verbs (irresultative aspect)*, and 

• Those iiicludu sontoncts that ma> bu sjiitactIcftll>'*iiori-iiOgati\Oi>ot express doubt 
or oxpoct a negative answer, otc. 

^ Soo Moreau (1072) for a discuesion of why this should bo so. 

• It Would, hoAvovor, bo jnoro acc\irato to say that ii\ order to allow a QS contrast to 
bo oxprossud tn the siibjoct tho verb xiiiist bo potentially existential, because :f a divisible 
subject js in the nominati^ o — show mg definite QS - tho verb way lore its existontial 
force. Boo oxanipk's ( 1 ) and (2) ahvy o. ( 1 ) w oitld hardlj bo clat^bod as aii ex stential sontonco. 
Opinions diifof on piuciselj liow the Finnisli existential eenionco thould bo defined, soo 
Schlachtor (1968). 

• This does not apply only to Finnish, of coxirso. Dahl and Karlson (1975) comparo 
tho functions of the Finnish partitivu witU those of the Russian geniti\o. both coses can 
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negation is surely the very essence of incompleteness, since the action of 
the verb then never occurs at all, and the object is as far as possible from being 
totally involved. Several linguists have attempted to formulate this common 
element. Ikola (1972) speaks of whether or not the action expressed by the 
verb has "caused in the situation a change of such a kind that the action 
could not be continued" (9); if there is no such change, the object is in the 
partitive. Similarly, Dahl and Karlsson (1975) suggest that the decisive fac- 
tor is .whether or not there is a crucial change in tlio state of the referent of 
the object. And at the end of his thesis Dension (1957 . 262) concludes that the 
essence of the partitive is "the implication of indefiuiteness and incompleteness". 

Nevertheless, as Dahl and Karlsson point out, there arc problems with 
'the spesies of quantified nouns which have yet to bt bohcd (and which will 
not be touched on here). Also, the fact that more than one distinct interpre- 
tation is often possible for sentences containing a partitive object suggests 
that, for contrastive purposes at least, the three major functions of the case 
are best described separately. (See e. g. the ambiguity of (4) discussed under 
the third condition, above.) 

3. NOTIVE SPESIES 

Notive species (NS) is defined in terms of whether or not the iioun haa a 
known referent. 

It has been said that there is a Jink between NS and stress (c. g. Hakulincn 
1946, Siro 1964; see also Szwcdek li)76). Yet it may be argued that this link 
is, at best, an indirect one. Sentence stress indicates the information structure 
of the clause (cf. Halliday 1970), and it is reasonable to expect that nouns 
"with unknown referents should normally be new information, and hence 
stressed. But the sentence stress of new information by no means invariably 
falls on noxms \vith unknown referents, indeed, it need not fall on a noun at 
all. If it does fall on a noun, it indicates no more than that the noun in ques- 
tion represents new information. Of course, if the referent of a noun is 'known' 
(notively definite) because it has already been mentioned, then thid noun is 
xmlikely to be stressed as new information, since by definition it is in fact 
*given', not new,^^ On the other hand, a noun that is 'known* because of the 



show imporfoctivo aspect, and both aro affoctod by negation. Szwodok (1976:172 ff) 
argues that tho purfocth t/ijr»porfocti\o aspectual coiitrast in Polisli caii bo Bho»vn hy word 
order, which in turn can also bo used to show whotlior a noun is coroferontial or not. 
Coroforentiality, houovor, would bo trt<vted under notivo apesies in Pinnieh, tat soo boo- 
tion 4 bolow. 

It should bo noted, however, that *now information* is not an (unbiguous torm; 
800 Dahl (1076). 
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situation, not because of a previous mention, can readily be made new infor- 
mation and stressed since it has not been 'given*. Unknown referents tend 
to be stressed not because they are unkno^vn referents, but because they 
are normally new information. The relation between NS and stress therefore 
seems to be more a question of logical deduction than H)f syntax, and it is 
misleading to describe stress as 'exprcv.sing' NS. Rather; stress expresses 
information structure, information structure is (partly) determined by pre- 
vious context, and previous context is one factor which can make the referent 
of a noun *known'. 

Xotive spesies in Finnish need not be overtly expressed at all: some nouns, 
simply by virtue of their meaning, already have unique — and hence known — 
referents, and their definite NS needs no further expression. These nouns 
include proper nouns, nouns normally considered to have, automatically, 're- 
ferents made unique by the context or situation, such as aurinko (*the sun') 
etc; and possessed noims, with a possessive suffix and/or a genitive modifier, 
such as isdni ('my father'), talon (gen.) i$d7itd ('the mas'sr of the house'). 

Overt syntactic expressiori is primarily of two kinds. The first involves word 
order, and it can be usefully described in terms of the thematic structure of 
the sentence, provided that the.ne and rlieme are defined formally, with rt.fe- 
renco to word order alone. The following sentences illustrate the point, 

. (8) Mies oli keittiossd. ('The man was in the kitchen.') 

(9) Keittidssd oli vdes. ('In the kitchen was a man.*) 

In (8) mies ("man') must be interpreted as being notively definite since it ap- 
pears in the theme. In (9) the reverse is the case: mies lias indefinite NS, ap- 
pearing in the rheme. 

The second sjTitactic means of expreociing NS is the use of certain function 
words. In particular the pronouns $e ('it', the plural form is 7ie) and joku 
(•someone'). Their use — especially that of se — is frequent in colloquial 
speech. (Compare ten mdJakiS in Polish.) Hence the difference between (10) 
and (11). 

(10) Se mies oli keiitiossu. ('The man was in the kitchen.') 

(11) Jokii mies oli keittidssd, (*A man was in the kitchen.') 

Szwedek ( 1975:121 ff) argues that there are certain cases whore the use 
of the Polish pronouns is essential, a fact which confirms their status as 'oub- 
stitutc articles*. In 

(12) Kiedy wszedlem zobaczyhvi, iejakii mqzczyzm stoiprzy ohnie. ('When I 
entered I saw that a man was standing by the window.*) 

jaJci4 is apparently essential if a non coreferential interpretation is wanted, 
since otherwise the thematic position of m^zczyzna ('man*) would produce a 
reading with a known rpforent. Precisely the same is true of Finnish: 
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(12a) Kun Udin mddn ndin, ettdjohu mies aeisoi ikkunan luona, 

lijohi is omitted, and if the same word order is preserved, mies ('man*) can 
no longer have indefinite NS. 

The case is the same if a notively definite interpretation is required for a 
noun the rheme: the pronoun is essential. 

(13) 'iKun tvlin sisddn ndin, ettd ikkunan Ivma seisoi se mies. 

True, this sentence sounds rather strange; and it is interesting that the cor- 
responding Polish is also odd, if juet acceptable: 

(13a) ? Kiedy wszedlem zobaczylem, zeprzy obiie stoi ten rnqzczyzm. 
The English, too, is slightly unnaturah 

(13b) IWhen I entered I saw that by the window ivas standing the man. 
{This is somewhat improved ii there is added: ... there was standing ...) 

These three languages, therefore, seem to dislike this conflict between the 
inteiTpretation determined by the 'definite pronoun-cum-article' and the 
rhematic position. A different word order would be preferred in each case to 
resolve the conflict. 

However, for both Finnish and Polish it may be suggested that these 
two syntactic means of expressing NS are not o? equal strength, as it were: 
Ml both languages thematically determined NS can be overruled by function 
words. 

The normal thematic determination can also be overruled if the noun in 
question has been situationally or contextually determined. Thus in 

(14) Ovella oli Pauli. ('At the door was Pauli.') 

the noun Pa2tli must, by virtue of its status as a proper noun, have a kno\vn 
referent, despite its position in the rheme. 

Yet the normal situational/contextua] determination may in turn be 
overruled by function words; or, more accurately, the presence of functions 
words may preclude the situational/contextual determination which would 
otherwise normally hold. In 

(15) Jokn Pauli oli ovella. ('some Pauli (or other) was at the door', or 
'Someone who says his name is Pauli...') 

the noun Pauli must have indefinite NS, despite ita proper noun status and 
also despite ita thematic position. 

TJie three main ways in which NS can be expressed in Finnish, therefore, 
appear to constitute a hierarchy: if there are function words. (substitute arti- 
cles) they express it; if there are none, it may be 'covertly* expressed by the 
situation or context; and if the NS is still unexpressed, it is revealed by the 
word order alone. 

The influence of case and QS on NS is discussed below. 
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4. THE RELATIONS BETWEEN NOTIVE AND QUANTITATIVE 

SPESIES 



Although spesies has been considered so far in terms of its two types, it 
is difficult to represent them as being entirely distinct, of equivalent status, 
and independent of each other. There are many cases where the NS is expres- 
sed only indirectly, via the context or situation. Further, there are cases where 
the definiteness or indefiniteness of one of the spesies-ty^es seems to be in- 
compatible \vith the indefiniteness of definiteness of the other type, for a 
given noun. 

For example, if the QS of a given noun is indefinite, it is difficult to see 
how the NS of this noun could be definite, indefmite QS surely precludes th^ 
possibility of a known referent for the partitive noun, although such a noun 
may of course be modified by a noun with a know n referent. It has been argued 
(e. g. in Siro 1964) that in the sentence 

(16) Tdmdn sarjan (gen.) osia (part.) on sitojalla, 
(*Some parts of this series are at the binder's.') 

osia ('parts*) has indefinite QS (since it is partitive), yet definite NS because 
of the preceding genitive modifier and because of its thematic position. But 
this seems a strange view; we still do not kiiow which parts are concerned; 
these referents are not kno-*vn, not identifiable, although we know which class 
they belong to. Osia must surely have indefinite NS here. 

It thus seems that indefinite QS entails indefinite NS. Similarly, it can 
be argued that definite QS entails definite NS. In examples (1) and (0) above, 
if the amount of meat is understood - and stated to be total, the knowledge 
of this surely implies a known referent, hence the the in English. The same may 
apply to divisible plural nouns in the nominative or accusative. 

However, it is fair to pomt out that opinion is still divided on this latter 
claim. There are problem sentences such as 

(17) Koimissa on isot lehdet (nom. pi.). ('On the birch (there) are big Ica- 



where the subject noun can be analysed either (a) as divisible and showing 
definite QS (and indefinite NS. rliiematic position), or (b) as conceptually 
non -divisible, a pluralc tantum, in wliich case QS does not apply. Itkonen 
(1976.24) argues for analysis (b) on various semantic and formal" grounds; 
and the description of spesies can certainlj be simplified if liis approach is 
adopted, since it then becomes possible to say that definite and indefinite 
QS entail definite and indefinite NS, respectively,^* and that the methods 

" E.g. tho 8ubjoct w ill not ttiko kaikki Cail'), which Itkonon suggosts as Oixo fonnal 
tost for 'divisiblu and quantitatnoly dofinito* as opposed to non-dlvisiblo nouns. 

"And in thm caso a third analj*si8 of tho subject noun in (17) bocomos possible; 
div ibiblo With dufiuito 4S ixiid thurufore tilao dofinito N8, Thoro is littlu ag^oomont on this 
point. 
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for expressing NS discussed above in section 3 only need apply for nouns 
which cannot show QS. 

From the point of view of the contrast ive analysis of definiteness, more- 
over, the description can be streamlined further if QS is omitted altogether, 
as ultimately corresponding more to the quantifier system than to the articles 
in English. The QS-determined NS can then simply be represented as case 
determined NS, which dominates all the other methods discussed above. 
The hierarchy proposed in section 3 then receives an additional step at the 
top: if the relevant conditions of section 2 hold, NS is expressed by case; if 
tliis does not apply, NS is expressed by function words j if there arp no function 
words NS may be expressed indirectly, by the situation or context; and if 
the NS is still unexpressed it is revealed by word order alone. 

We thus appear to have come back full circle, to one category of spesies, 
with various means of expression, corresponding to the article system in 
English. 

It will have become evident however, that many problems concerning defi- 
niteness in Finnish still remain open, and many require a more detailed dis- 
cussion and a more formalized representation than that given here. 
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TESTING AND CONTRASTIVE ANALYSIS 
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Though visible efiforts have been made to introduce objective measures 
into research in the humanities for some time the introduciion of.such mea- 
sures and methods into certain areas of applied linguistics has proceeded 
fairly slowly. Not only is little attention paid to the possibilities oflfered by 
certain (non-linguistic) disciplines in the objectivization of research methodo- 
logy in applied linguistics, but it also seems that in some cases basic metho- 
dological principles of research are being overlooked. Namely, subjective 
criteria in defining language testa are still sometimes in iise; information about 
some important variables in research are not presented. 

It goes without saying that only objective measures should be used in 
modem research, or rather as objective and reliable as possible in research 
on human behaviour. Nevertheless, in some large-scale projects in applied 
linguistics, generally multidiscipL'Tiary in character, there seems to be a kind 
of imbalance m the scientific approach adopted. Whereas on the one hand, 
highly refined analyses, objective and appropriate to the material and aim 
of the project, are applied (these are as a rule linguistic descriptions or analyses) 
an approach which lacks the necessary scientific rigour is adopted in the 
treatment of other closely connected problems. For instance, while in CA 
as well as in EA the linguistic analyses are often refined, explicit, objective 
etc , the testing of contrastive analysis hypothesis (CAH) seems to lack the 
same degree of scientific rigour and explicitness. 

What we would like to do in this paper is to point some of these methodo- 
logical requirements in the area of testing of CAH. . 

After a period of intensive work on CA of Ls and Lt at the level which 
could be called more linguistic than methodological, a period \vithout much, 
or TOth little experimentation and testing, we have reached a point now 
when hypotheses have to be proved. We should no longer be content wth 
elegantly plnrased hypotheses or claims. A theory or a hypothesis, formulated 
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with the aim of being applied in practical situatioas, has to be proved, we want 
to see whether it works or not. One way of dobg this is by testing the theory 
or hypothesis. 

Contrastive analysis of Ls and Lt, with the final aim of application in 
teaching, can have different phases. For instance: 

CA > prediction of difficulties ► errors > for- 
mulation of hypothesis about the errors ► testing of the hypothe- 
sis > Avriting pedagogical material. 

Of course, this is not the only possible order of steps; Whitman has four 
steps in his analysis and no testing. His procedure includes the follo\ving 
steps: 

Description ► Selection > Contrast > Prediction 

(Whitman 1970). 

At this lime it is not our intention to discuss the possibility of predicting 
students* errors or linguistic behaviour on the basis of CA of Ls and Lt. As is 
well kno^vn, there are *contrastivists' and those who doubt, in varying degrees, 
the possibilities of predicting student errors by means of CA. Our aim is 
simply to draw attention to the importance of testing CAH as a step in CA. 

First of all, it should be made quite clear that testing cannot and should 
not be excluded from CA projects. It constitutes an extremely important link 
between the initial theoretical step to the final one — the application of CA 
results to teaching. The importance of testing a hypothesis is obvious and 
does not require explanation. However, as has been said much more attention 
is paid to the theoretical part of the analj'ses than to the practical testing of 
the assumption. And if there is any testing it is sometimes done without 
scientific rigour. 

In order to prove their hypotheses some authors construct tests to trap 
students, tests which can be criticized because they were designed speci- 
fically to catch the eiTors the analyses predicted and no other eiTors" (see 
Whitman, Jackson (1972:29). This kind of test has only 'surface validity' 
and no value (either theoretical or practical) at all. Consequently, one can 
doubt the conclusions arrived at on the basis of suclt tests. 

AVhat requirements, then, should be met in order to make the testing of 
CAH reliable and sound, relevant to its aim and the material* tested? In our 
brief survey of the problems of the testing of CAH we would like to discuss 
the followng: 

— the test, its psychometric characteristics, form and content. 

— the sample of population to which the test is administered, 
teaching methods and techniques used wth the sample of population. 

— the methods used to analyse the obtained results. 

Before we proceed some general remarks on language testing must bo 
made. • 
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In testing students in L2 (achievement and proficiency tests) we are not 
trj'ing to discover the cause of students' errors. Our aim is oul} to find out 
what he knows. In a test which is supposed to help us conchide something 
about the origin of these errors we arc operating in an area where we should 
know much more about language testing than we do todaj and also much 
more about language learning. This kind of testuig may be objective but 
only to the extent of our present knowledge and there is a lot more to be 
learned about language learning and testing than some people think. ^ We 
should be more cautious therefore about the conclusions we draw on the 
basis of 'objective' testing. 

When we start testing a CAH it means we believe we can test this hypothe- 
sis in an objective and reliable way. It seems to us that we aie trying to test a 
hypothesis by ushig another hypothesis which lias yet to be proved. Wo 
shall discuss this problem of testing a CAH with the assumption that this 
is possible or, rather, we shall be talking about the problems that those who 
are engaged in this kind of testing have to solve first. 

First of all it nuist be stressed that in spite of great advances in applied 
linguistics we still lack an adequate theory of foreign language testing. There 
are wide gaps in ceratin practical us well as theoretical aspects of language 
testing, mainly in test construction and its validation. But it is also true that 
we do have enough knowledge about language and test construction in gene- 
ral in Older to prepare measuring instruments which will certainly be more 
objective and reliable than subjective criteria. Furthermore, modern statis- 
tical procedures can help us evaluate correctly the different results obtained 
on tests, which would be impossible if only raw scores were studied. 

Now after this introductory warning about the incompleteness of testing 
theory let us see what khid of requirements must be met by the tests in the 
testing of CAH. 

One of the main requirements of a good test is its validity. It is one of the 
central issues in language testing because we still do not have a satisfactory 
answer to the question, what dues it mean to learn and know a foreign langu- 
age? The answer to this question is much more complex than it may appear 
at first sight. This is a question we must answer before writing, for instance, 
iithievcmeut or placement tu^^t, a task which is much simpler than one we are 
dealing with here. What we are trying to do in testing a CAH is to obtain 
iitudents' responses in Lt which will uccessarily include incorrect respunsub, 
and in .such a way as to be able to make sound conclusions about the origin 
of these mistakes. 

The validity of a measuring instrument in testing a CAH must be defined 
lirst. Investigators must inform us how they have establislunl the validity of 
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their instruments. And it is not sufiScient to nso the least reliable type of 
validity, so-called 'face validity*. A test we use in CAH should have a precise 
coefficient of correlation. We must be sure (or at least as much as we can 
today) that we are measuring what we want and not something else. 

A problem which is easier to solve than validity is establishing the reliabi- 
lity of a test. The reliability of a test must also be expressed in exact terms 
and should never be left to the teacher's or investigator's subjective feelings. 
iVlthough cohsiderable attention is paid to this requirement in testing in 
general and thus in language tests too, it seems to be neglected in the area 
of testing CAH. Without the coefficient of reliability we cannot accept the 
results of any CAH testing, regardless of how refined linguistic analysis may 
have been. 

In order to show us that the hypothesis was correct som.e investigators 
give percentages of erronous responses to a test item and say that over 90% 
of students made a certain mistake. First of all, we cannot accept percentages 
or raw scores alone in an analysis of test results. Thoy must be processed/com- 
puted by means of appropriate statiiitical procedures. Secondly, one has little 
faith in the soundness of a test item which is solved by over 90% of students. 
It would be the same if the test item were answered by only 5 - 10%. In the 
first case it is probably too easy and in the latter too difficult. Therefore, as 
with validity and reliability wo should have exact data on the difficult) und 
discrimination of tests as whole and of individual items as well. 

Testing a CAH need not be practical or economical because it is a part 
of research, and the main point in this kind of testing is achieving an aim, 
regardless of cost or time. Therefore, the question whether the test will be oral 
or written, whether we ohall insist on students' encoding or decoding, is of no 
importance if the test works. As in all other areas of testing CAH the adequacy 
of the medium has to be tried out and tested. There is a great difference 
between asking a student to respond orally or in wi'iting, particularly in tests 
which propose to discover errors (nut correct responses), on the basis of which 
conclusions are made about the origin of these en'ors. 

One of the principal problems of testing a foreign language yet to be solved 
is that of determinmg a basic approach (not just techniques) to the elicita- 
tion of students' responses. Two main approaches can be discussed: an inte- 
grative and discrete item approach, while a third is being developed. None 
of these meets the requirements of language testing, the testing of L2 in 
general, let alone the very specific kind of testing wo have in testing a lijpo- 
thcfciis like CAH. ^ Thus only experimentation will tell us which approach \\ ill 
be the most appropriate to the given piurposo of testing CAH 



• Fur an analysis of teats using difTorout Btnictunja uud design, cf. Wutnuin, R. L., 
K. JL. Juckaou (1072). 
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A very fine linguistic analysis may be wasted in a couple of 'minor' metho- 
dological issues, such as the techniques of elicitation of students' responses. 
In research on human behaviour one must be very careful ^vith the classi- 
fication of variables, namely labeling some of them as crucial and others as 
I>eripheral imless there are ex remely 'solid grounds for such divisions. 

The actual techniques used to elicit students' responses are of extreme 
importance for the reliability of the final results obtained on a test, we would 
like to stress the particular importance of this in tests used to prove a theoreti- 
cal assumption. Though there are numerous testing techniques ^ve still lack 
certain insights of relevance to the testmg of CAH.^ Thus we do not know 
whether there are testing techniques which could be labeled "neutral", neutral 
as regards the students' familiarity with it. The less artificial a teclmique is 
the more neutral it will be. Therefore, it seems to us that we should aim 
towards the use of sueh techniques in language testing in general and parti- 
cularly in research. 

There is not enough research in this area cf applied linguistics and ^vithout 
the exact 'correlations we shall be operating ^^^th instruments whose nature 
we do not understand very well. In such a situation the results obtained mubt 
be accepted ^vith due caution. 

For instance some claim that translation from Ls into Lt is the best or 
the most appropriate technique for testing a CAII, others maintain that better 
results &re achieved if multiple choice items are used. For a reliable assessment 
we cannot be satisfied with statements like these (though there are a few 
methodologically sound research projects in thl3 area).* What we need are 
exact correlations not only for a couple of techniques (translation vs. mul- 
tiple-choice) but for manj' more of them perhaps trying a combination of 
translation from Ls into Lt and multiple-choice items. 

The problem of elicitatijn techniques in language research is not a peri- 
pheral one, though some may think so. How a student ^vill react depends, 
obviously, on what he is exposed to and on the situation we place him in. - 
If we need students* reactiond to prove a hypothesis this proof should be well 
grounded, which again depends on the use of appropriate research methodo- 
logy as mentioned at the beginning of this paper. 

The content of the language course taken by our subjects is also an impor- 
tant variable for the final assessment of the results. For example, if a parti- 
cular structure is not practiced, is not given adequate attention, we can 
predict a certain number of enors in the use of that 8tructm*e. The opposite 
is also true. If a structure, verj different in Lt from its corresponding one in 



• Tho only fairly oxhaustivo, but not comploto, list of toating tuchniquos 1-5 ' Sample 
Tost Items" by K. Badovanovi6 (1974). 

* Cf. for instance, Whitman R. L., K. L. Jackson (1972). 
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Ls,*is given umple t-mc and practice in the teacliing, the results may be con* 
trary to the hypothesis (that btudeiits will make a lot of mistakes, owing to 
the difiereuce between the two structures). 

Therefore the test must reflect the contint of the course not only iu terms 
ol presented material but also in temis of the time devoted to the material 
presented diu'in^ the cuuise. In other words, the selection of the matciial for 
the test ^\hich tests a CAH is of special importance, we would say of greater 
importance than for an acliievement or proticiency test. 

In coKciusion of this brief discussion of the measuring instrument used in 
testing CAH the folloviug can be said: 

In CA and in testing CAH much more attention is being paid to linguistic 
and lan*^uage analyses of the material than to certain psychometric and 
nietliudolugical aspects uf the problem. It i^ commendable that investigators 
are concerned about the modtl of the description which is to be used, obviously, 
w ithout an adequate model and its adequate application the rest of the ana- 
lysis could easily lead us astray. However, if the measures used in testing 
hypotheses are not adequate, then again, but in another way, the final results 
will blur the picture wc are trying to bring into focus. ^ 

The sample of population on which a CA, or any other, hypothesis will be 
tested must be very carefully selected. Every report on the results of CAH 
testing should include information on the porailaticn studied. In any language 
experiment, and testing is a kind '^f experiment, students* knowledge of the 
language :s J»f e\ident importance. Both the researcher and the reader of the 
report should have as clear an understanding as possible uf the lev el of the 
students* knowledge of Lt. It is only too natural that this variable affects the 
subjects* reactions lo the stimuli in the lest and in that way directly influences 
the results of the test, which in turn is coimectcd with the main point of the 
report — accepting or rejecting the hjrpothesis. 

However, this variable, lilce a few others, mentioned here, seem to have 
.escaped the attention of ^ome of those engaged in testing CAH. Either no infor- 
mation is given at all or only enough to give serious doubts about the^ value of 
the tpsting (without further analysis of the results). 

The students* language proficiency may be defined in a very vague and sub 
jcctive manner, for example, the "students studied Lt for four years*' or "our 
subjects were from an intermediate/auvanoed level of instruction'*. Obviously, 
this kind of information does not mean much to anybody, cither to those who 
read the reports or, which is even more important, to the researchers them- 
selves. One can interpret errors, their significance, nature etc., only if the stu- 



' It 13 hurprising that axithors of books on testing do not, as a ruio, discuss tlio 
probloui of tho testmg of CAH, sco, for oxamplo, Lado (1061), Valotto (1967); Horrig 
(1960); Olark (1972); Hoatcn (1075). 
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dents' general knowledge of the language is kno^vn. In other Avords, the same 
error does not carry the same weight if made by a 'beginner* or a student at a 
very 'advanced level of instruction'. 

Because of the importance of this information on the students' language 
ability, standardized language tests should be used for a precise 'placement* 
of students. If this kind of measure is not available and locally produced tests 
are administered, detailed information about the test should be supplied. In 
addition to this information other subjective factor;) may add to the meaning 
of the. non-standardized test, e.g. students' grades,^ the set books used in the 
course (this may be more meaningful if well-known textbooks are used). 
These measures, subjective as they arc, may, together with the test, give a 
much better picture of students' langiuigp proficiency than just the number 
ofyears. 

In short, errors which students make on a test used to test a hypothesis 
(in our case CAH) are meaningful only in relation to their knowledge of the 
^ longuoge being tested, or to the level of their interlanguagc. 

Knowledge of Lt is not the only variable connected with the subjects in a 
language experiment of this Idnd. The type of school, students' motivation to 
learn the language etc., can and indeed do, influence the results of anj kind 
of testing.'' 

The results of a lest may also depend on the students' familiarity with u par- 
ticular teaching (not only testing) techni({ue or method, which may be bunilar 
or even the same as testing technique. Tor instance, familiarity with transla- 
tion fix)m the mother tongue, a? a testing teclmique, cun definitely influence 
the results of a test wluch includes transiation from .L» into Lt. Of course, the . 
opposite is also true. Students who have never translated from Ls may show 
poorer results on a test which requires translation. Here we should not forget 
the fact that we are dealing with stndt/itSy v\ ith those whose knowledge of Li 
is in constant change. 

Clearly, the teaching techniques used with the subjects taking part in CAH 
are of considerable significance. Nevertheless some piojccti> lack this informa- 
tion and thus leave the reader in u stttto of doubt as to the reliabilit}. of the wliolo 
experiment. 

In a general evaluation of tl.e results obtained from testing CAH the time 
when the students are tested plays a very important part. There will certainly 
be a difference in the resuUs, in terms of the kind and number of errors, im- 
mediately upon the presentation of a particular language item and after a cert- 



• If grades arc givi^n, thoy should bo nccompaniod b> a description of tlioir vahio, 
Harris (1909:84). 

' How important jnotivation can bo in Inngungo learning, soo Gardnor, R. C, 
W.E. I^mbort(1972). 
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ain period of time.* In order to understand these errors we ahould know how 
they correlate, \vhat the differences of occurrences signify etc. We do not have 
such data as yet and thisr poses important question. Is thete a period of time 
which the student must be given in order to assimilate new Lt material, a period 
during which he himself is hypothesizing about the Lt systems, finding solutions 
and "fixing" them, all this before we test our CAH? Durmg Ihis period of 
hypothesizing the student is necessarily making mistakes and making them 
not onl^ under the influence of Ls, but other mistakes as well. He makes all 
kinds of inter and intralingual errors, etc.* 

If, during 'hypothesizing period' the student necessarily makes mistakes 
how can we be ture which are those mistakes for which we can claim to be the 
result of Ls negative influence? Perhaps it would be bafei tu say that such mista- 
kes are made under the influence of Ls only after a period of assimilation has 
passed. This question, like certain other areas of errors analysis has yet to be 
cla.rified. However, this does iiot mean that we should not be experimenting 
and looking for the right answers. 

Let us summarize the main points of our paper: 

- Outlining some difficulties and methodological problems of testing a 
CAH it was not our intention to dispute the usefulness of CA in foreign langu- 
age karning/teaching. It definitely has itb role and place in methodics ard even 
in methodology. How predictive it may bo remains to be discovered. 

- More objective and more powerful tests and other kinds of measures 
should be used in applied linguistics reseai ch in goncral and particularly in pro- 
jects and experiments whose aim is to prove a theoretical assumption. 

— Some measuring instruments are used, even in large scale projects, under 
the name of Ksts without having the necessary characteristics of a true test. 
In this wa} the^ onlj pay lip service both to the researcher and to the whole 
discipline. 

— Testing CAH is of great importance both for the practical aspects of 
foftign language teaching and for a more precise and explicative formulation 
of certain theoretical assumptions about foreign -language learning. 

* Tho uogtv. ivo traiiafur from Ls to Lt is nut tlio same at all language levels. Most 
rusturohorb luv tuucorniiiiubuut s>utactii. aud phouulogical analysus. Yot it soojns tu as 
tliat nogtttuo trujibfor m just as strung at tht> loxtuvl lo\ol bitl it has uut boon rocognizod. 
La I0XJ8 afToctB Lt in a jnuro sitbtlo iva> tlu ugh. A rosortrch into tho problem of tho in* 
ti>rw»t> uf L.*i iufluuncL nt difforout langimgo luvuls sliuuld Cuiistitiito a part of any broadly 
cuiuoUod prujout uf CA uud CAH toattiig. It wuuld bo vory guud if wo had infurniation 
not unly abuut tlm intuivait> of tho urrurs, thoir freqiioucj but their rolatlvo Irrpurtanco 
in communication too. 

• Thoro uro diffureut t^^Jua uf iucurroct uses uf Lt (see the classifioation Cordor jnakoa, 
Corder (1974)). Huwevur, when the orrura aro auppusod to be the rosult of tho negative 
influence uf La une gouurrtllj' apooks of 'orrura', without making any classification. 
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— II tests are to be used to verify (confirm or discard) a CAH they should 
conform to standard psychometric and methodological requirements, which, 
among other things, include the following: 

a) exact statements about the validity, reliability, objectivity and difficulty 
of the instrument used in the project/testing; 

b) deeper insights into validity of language tests which measure a CAH are 
essential in order to give a final formulation of a test which would correpond to 
its aim We lack such insights and experimental research should be undertaken 
in that direction too; 

c) a detailed description of the sample of population on which the hypothe- 
sis is tested; 

d) a detailed description of the teaching techniques and methods used with 
the sample; 

— Further development and elaboration of eli citation techniques are needed 
as one of the basic conditions in any kmd of experimental work and thus in the 
testing of CAH. 

— The correlation of different testing techniques must also be established; 

— The results obtained from testing a CAH should be processed according 
to standard statistical procedures and should not be left to the subjective 
evaluation of the teacher/researcher. 

— For a more complete imderstandmg of students' errors, their origin and 
nature we should know more about the nature of foreign-language learning, 
regardless of the tests we use in proving or rejecting an assumption or hypo- 
thesis. Today, we seem to lack such knowrlcdge. 

— Instead of insisting on the linguistic aspects of these errors it \\ ould be 
better to aim at a more complete OA by continuing our efforts in developing 
objective measuring instruments and gaining a deeper understanding uf foreign 
language learning. Linguistic analynis alone is no longer sufficient. 

Applied linguistics, which includes CA and EA as well as thek testing, ^vil! 
establish itself as a scientific discipline only if principles of scientifi research are 
strictly followed, if experimentation adhers to the rules of objective observa- 
tion and verification. The procedures wq use must be not only explicit but nlso 
explicative. 

It is our fu:m belief, founded on work done in the recent past and even mot© 
so on what is being done today that applied linguistics and methodics will 
definitely gain the status they deserve alongside other lingusitic disciplines, 
and will be accepted ae such even by the exclusive supporters of theoretical 
disciplines. It is up to us (if I may paraphi*ase the words of a well known ap- 
plied linguist) nob to others, to achieve this. 
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The chief aim of pedagogically oriented OA projects, which are what w- 
have in mind here, is to improve L^ teaching and facilitate L^ learning by make 
ing use of contrasts and dififerences discovered between L, and L^ in teaching 
and in the preparation of teaching materiaL 

Although CA of L^ and L^ is no longer a novelty (as a matter of fact, it is 
well past its heyday) in the inriprecaive amoimt of research already done in this 
field of applied linguistics two areas have not received sufficient attention: 
leids and culture. 

Most contrastive studies deal mainly with phonology, morphology and syn- 
tax. Even in large-scale contrastive projects, culture, as a rule, is ommitted, 
and lexis, either only touched upon or limited to comparisons at morphological 
level; sometimes lexis remains at the level of ^promises'; in other words, it is 
on the list of future tasks, although little or nothing has been done so far.^ 

It is a well-known fact, however that there are serious problems in the teach- 
ing and learning of Lt at the lexical and cultural levels. Gross misunderstandings 
and even complete breakdown of communication may result firom incorrect 
usage of words or unfamiliarity with the cultural patterns of Lj. If this is so, 
why then have lexis and culture been neglected to such on extent, ignored evea, 
in contrastive studies and analyses? There are several possible reasons for this 
imbalance of research on phonology, morphology and syntax on the one hand 
and lexis and culture on the other: 

a) Grammar and phonology, being closed interns, lend themselves better 
to CA than those areas which are more elusive, fluid or subject to change, such 

* It is almost twenty years einco Lado -wrote his pioneering book LinguUtics acroso 
cuUurei% in which two chapters woro dovotod to the droplenis of comparing L, and L| 
vocabulary eyatoms cind two cultures. It is therefore surprising that so few papers deal 
Tvith vocabulary aud culture compariaons in tho multitudb of contrastive analysis projects 
and papers. 
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as lexib and culture.- Because of the very nature of lexis some authors think 
that OA of lexis is not only 'lengthy' but 'unusable*. 

b) Some, if not most, CA have as their primary aim the preparation of pe- 
dagogical grammar, wliich, naturally, docs not include lexis and culture. 

c) One of the central aims of foreign-language teacliing at the elementary 
level toda^ is the mastery of the structure of the language and its phonology, 
not kxis, accordingly lexis is treated as if it were something that can easily 
bu tit hito grammatical patterns wliich have been mastered. This attitude to 
le.\ij> it> often extended to intermediate and even tidvanced level of instruction. 
Ignoring thus the importance and complexity of the learning of vocabulary at 
the latter two stages. 

d) Ho^vever paradoxical it nui> sound, the notion of the communicative 
component of learning is of recent origin. Speech, the use of language for the 
purpose of communication with speakers of that language, has been the center 
of learning for more than thirty >ears, and yet the importance of communica- 
tive eompotenee has been recognized only recently, grammatical correctn<»ss 
having been the main concern of language teachers.' 

e) Most of the authors involved in contrastive tmalysis projects and research 
wtjre either not interested in teaching or, rather, were not actually involved in 
it and thus failed to recognize the difficulties and importance of lexis and cul- 
ture in Lg teaching/learning. 

Jfeveitheless, regardless of the changing attitude towards CA for pedagogi- 
cal purposes, and the directions it may take in the future, a strong point can bo 
made for contrastive analysis of L, and lexis as well as L,C and L^C. This 
also impHes that these analyses can be affected in such a way as to be usable 
in and applicable to language tcacliing. 

In view of the foregoing, the aim of this paper could bo formulated as fol- 
loAVs: 

i. Fii^stly, we would like to draw the attention both to the importance and 
problems of contrast i\o anal>sis of lexis and culture of L, and and to the 
lack of such studies. 

ii. Insofar as time allows we would like to discuss, or rather outline, why and 
how tliis could be done so as tu be useful in teaching and learning foreign lan- 
guages. 

« As a muttoruf fact luxw la loss fluid and ainurphous, losa resistant to systomatiza- 
tioii and cfttogunzatiun tliau « often tliuught. One can talk about lexical eystema and 
catogunoB only different types than those found in grammar. This is of particular impor- 
tance for contrast ivo lexical studios. 

» Contraative analysis of lexis and culture raises a question which seems nowadays 
to bo mure pyrtmonl tlian boforo, thut uf different degrees uf correotaesa and adequacy ~ 
grammatical correctness and communicative adequacy. In other words, should one aim 
at native-hke linguistic cumpotence or native-like communicativ'O competence, tho latter 
implying certainly a degree of lingiustio competence. 
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ill. We would also like to describe, however briefly, the form which the final 
product of a contrastive analysis of lexis and culture might take. 

First of all, there ai*e authors who do not make the important distinction 
between contrastive learning teaohing and contrastive analysis. Contrastive 
analysis belongs to the province of methodics, i.e., it should take place outside 
the classroom and affect teaching indirectly. In other words, CA is not a teach- 
ing technique, even less a method of teaching, but rather a technique wliich aids 
textbook and test writer in the preparation of teaching material. 

There are much more eiBFectivo clasroom procedures than juxtaposition, 
explanations and drills of contrastive pairs in lexis or other language elements 
(cf. Hadlich 1965). The results of CA regardless of the language level, are not for 
direct application in the classroom through an 'analytical teaching approach\ 
This appears to be a common knowledge, yet needs to be stressed because one 
still hears opinions to the contrary. 

Hadlich (1965:429) has sho'wn how "... contrastive analytic teolmiqucs on 
the lexical level should wane". CA should wane only if and.wlieu it has been 
doMTigraded to the level of a teaching technique. 

Other authors (ICufher 1963) omit lexis from their contrastive studies not 
because their primary aim is the analysis of grammatical structures but bcca* 
use they think that lexical contrastive analysis should be based on a "... full 
description of the universe as seen by a speaker of English, then of the uni- 
verse as seen by a speaker of German... "(Kufner 1963 : 75). Tliis is of course, 
for an English-Gorman CA. The point wo would like to make here is 
that for teaching purposes one need not undertake a global contrasti- 
ve analysis of the two lexis, or the totality of the conooptions of tho speakers 
of the two languages.* Such analyses would certainly be of groat interest for 
both linguists and language teachers, anthropologists, etc», but it is not os 
scntial for the fairly limited purposes of what is called elementary, intermediate 
and advanced level foreign language learning, which is what wo are cjnceriicd 
with. 

Contrastive projects of lexis can bo upproached fx'om two standpoints. 
We can contrast and analj:ie lexical items from two languages from tho seman- 
tic point of view and from tho standpoint of occurence which includes fre- 
quency, availability, dispunibilite and some other criteria nv hi eh we shall come 
to later. 

Tho semantic basis of lexical anal>«i8 constitutes tho cornerstone of the ana 
Ijsis. The proper comerstoiio, hoNvuver, does not seem to have been found, since 
CA of lexis lags behind other contrastive projects. For more comprehensive 

* Cf. Orszdgh (1909:222) and Lado (1957:89). According to Orsziigh tho now typo 
of dtotiunar^ sliuiild "... say more about loss". Ho doos not discuss tlie prublom of a 
contrast ivo dictionary but puatulati.8 a dictionary uhtch would includu, ainong uthor 
things, omotivo applicability of words, stylistic range etc. 
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lexical contrastivo projects "...some fundamental and as yet not completely 
verified problems** have to be solved. These problems have to do with the 
"... underlying universal matrix of semantic features and a set of universal 
selection rules which establish the basic patterns of human cognition** (Di 
Pietro 19T1.111). For ob\iou8 reasons (lack of space and the complexity of the 
problem of semantics) we cannot go deeper into this question. But, clcarlj, for 
such practical problems as the teaching of foreign languages, solutions of bumo 
kind ought to be worked out. Teaching cannot wait until all linguistic and 
theoretical problems have been solved. 

For the present we can propose only which might be termed an ecclcctic and 
practical approach to the problem of making a contrastive analysis of the lexis 
of two languages. The Kotion of 'range* described by Stockv;cll, Bowen and 
Martin (1965.265) supplemented by Lado s and Mackey*s lexical enteria as 
well as those of Politzcr seems to offer a good starting point for a lexical CA.^ 

The semantic level of the contrastive lexical analysis is certainly important 
but other levels of analjsis should also figure in general lcxic4il studies, parti- 
cularly when they have a pedagogical aim. 

We should know not only how lexical items in tv/o languages differ or are si- 
milar in meaning or form (cf. Ivir 1969) but aho other features which will be- 
come apparent only if other criteria are taken into consideration, for instance, 
frequency, different types of lexical availability, currency, familiarity, range, 
co-occurrence, (cf. Gougenheim et al. (1950); Dimitrijevid* (1969); Mackey> 
Savard, Ardouin (1971); Mackey (1965); Savard (1970)). 

By computing data about Ircquency, availability and other lexical critcri^> 
a list similar to the one Savard compiled (la valence lexicalc) would be obtain- 
ed, this list would be useful not only in selection and grading for tcacliing purpo- 
ses but would also serve as a guide for the selection of words for contrastive 
analysis. 

What would be the final result or product of lexical contrastive analjsis? 
In .liort, we w ould suggest the compilation of a contrastive dictionary w here a 
well chosen uumbtr of lexical items of uould be listed together with their most 
important meanings, ubage, giving examples and contrasts with the *cqui- 

» In his analjsis of vocabulurj conipariBon Lado (1957.70) is concorntd with three 
txapocts of "svortls. fonu, iiiuaning and dibtnbutiou. Thuso aspuctB and thoir diffuront 
rolatiuns and cumbiDaticriS wuiild mako a u8uf\il ooutributiun to loxicul contra8ti\o 
analysis, particularly wImju combinid v^iiu uthor crituria and uthor lexical aspects* 

• Studies of loxicttl availability and disporxibiutd havo produced somo inturesting 
and vorj useful results, ruguidless of whothur tho> vvoro duuo for urio ]ang\iago onl> 
(mainly Froncli) or in contrastivo Htudics. Sorbu-Croatian aud English* Surbo-CrDatiun- 
Himgariaii. Wo diSCitHbud bomo uf thvao ruBXilts at tlio II Inturnatiunal Curn'Toeb of Applit il 
LingiiisticB in Cambridgo, 1909. Through contraativo studii^H uf lexical availability it la 
possible to aw huvv difTun rit cultures, BuciaK aux, ago and uthoi factuia offoct tho dogroo 
of availability of words for imnudiato uso» 
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valents* from L,. Traditional, noncontrastive, dictionaries often mislead stu- 
dents even in such simple examples as saying Good day. In English the phrase 
can be used both when meeting someone and when taking leave while it« 'equi- 
valent* in Serbo-Croatian Dobar dan is used only %vhen meeting someone. Thus. 
Good day means dohar dan but Serbo-Croatian speakers must learn that it 
also has the meaning of Good bye. The German word Frmnd has a diffcrent> 
meaning from its English "eqmyahnV friend, and though m giving this example 
to illustrate the difficulty of lexical contrastive analysis Kufner at the same time 
distinguishes this pair very cleverly by saying **it is much easier to find a 
friend than a Preund". Similar explanations would be given for the different 
meanings and usages of the 'same' words in Russian and English GraSdanin^ 
tovarisJich and gospodin, namely citizen^ comrade and Mr. {gentleman, Sir). 
They are evidently different in their connotative meanings and associations,, 
and use, their availability and frequency in English and Russian. The contras- 
tive dictionary would state in what way they differ. 

The idea of a contrastive dictionary of English (or any other language) for 
foreign students raises an important praotical question; which words \vill be 
contrasted, i.e. included in the dictionary. There are two possible answers to 
this question: • 

I Selection on the basis of purely subjective oriteria, i.e. on the basis or 
om: teaching experience. 

ii. Selection on the basis of criteria mentioned earlier in the paper. This, 
would have to be corrected by a subjective analysis because it appears that 
some lexical items escape objective criteria. In this way we would obtain 
something we could call The teacher's 250015000 word book hosed on a contrastive 
analysis of the two languages (English-French, German-Russian, etc.). 

A contrastive dictionary would be equally useful to students, teachers andl 
textbook writers, helping them to develop an awareness of the different con- 
notative meanings and differences which 'the same words* may have in two^ 
languages. 

By reference to tliis now typo of dictionary students would avoid incorrect 
substitutions of lexical items in under the negative transfer from L, . For 
instance, in Serbo Croatian there are two words for hand and arm (Saha — 
ritca): however, in most ca«es only the word nilca is used, whether the speakers, 
have in mind arm or hand. It is tho same with another' lexical pair, kg and 
foot (noga - stopalo). When native speakers of Serbo-Croatian start learning/ 
speaking English they transfer this kind of substitution from their Lj inta 
English and instead of arm or foot they say hand and leg.'' 

' Abborton (1968) givoa vory good oxaniploe of lexical mistnkos in Englisli mada 
by Sorbo-Croatian apookors including "thoso whoso Englisli ia othonviBo oxcolloht*V 
jnoBl '^f vhoGO mistakes, certainly some of thom, would have beon avoided if a contrastive. 
Englbh-Sorbo-Chroatian dictionary had boon available. 
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A contrastivo dictionary would also help tlio student avoid pitfalls and 
mibtakes which iitum from what is known as con\t igont ai .d divcrguut relations 
and zero representation in the lexis of the two languages (cf Carroll. 1963), or 
in mabtoring false cognates and all cases where the "... semantic field seems 
to be divided differently in and Lo" (Politzer 1972 : 116). 

A pos<*iblo practical objection to contrastive dictionaries could bo their size 
because 'simple words' would require lengthy explanations. This may be true. 
A dictionary of 5000 words could ea.sily iill several huudrrd pagct), if not more. 
Wf do not see any drawbacks (except financial) to lla^ing good though 
sizable reference books. 

A lexical CA could be extended to idiomatic expressions, simili and what 
it> sometimes called 'set pluascs' and collocations, unce the basic lexical analysis 
has been completed. 

The results of lexioU contrastive studies (and cultural as well) can bo used 
nut oul\ in the teaching of foreign languages but in testhig as well. There is no 
tiau to go into the problem of CA and testing but a ver> useful application 
of the results of CA in testing is in the selection of distractors for multiple- 
choice items.® 

Since our luiiiii concern here is t^ie teaching of foreigii languages, the empha- 
sis in this paper is on the iiapUcations of lexical CAin that area. But contrastivo 
lexical studies may also have a broader linguistic significana\ 

Contrasting a lexical item in one language with the corresponding item or 
items in another, may bring to light semantic features which, without CA, 
would have escaped our attention. 

It is possible that idiomatic expressions, collocations, simili and *set phra- 
toci»' in different languages spring from oi arc governed certain 'underlying 
luka' uf porcuption, iniivorsal human ^Vi*ys in the linguistic interpretation of 
iealit> iuid specific ftatures of natural languages. We are well aware that some 
st udies of this exist or are in the process of development but it is our feeling 
that nwvb should bo done. Linguists today are showing more interest in so* 
niiintic research than they did ten or fifteen >ears tigo and therefore we may 
hupe tu receive more help from them in lexical CA for pedagogical purposes. 

It is not because lexis and culture have been given insufficient attention 
in CA projects and research that we are tliscussing these two questions in a 
]uipei uf only 12 pages, which may appear ov erambitious or even pretentious. 
The rtnison why wo have put lexis and culture together is not a formal one 
but uf a fundamental nature. Learning a foreign language necessarily means 



" Lndo vl061) 18 tho ualy author to go into tlio problem of testing L|C in any dopth. 
Hiinia (1DG9; Mid Houtou il075) oimt culture coinplotol^ <aid uther authors of toxtboukd 
on tosting only touch upon tho subject (cf. Vulotto (1007); CJark (1972)). 
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learning a^bout the cultiu-c of the language hi which it oporateb, and the link 
between culture ixml language seems to be most overt in the area of lexis. 
"Contrastive lexical analysis also drives home that point that oontiastive 
language analysis must ultimately be linked to a contrastivo cultural analysis" 
(Politeer 1972:115), 

Turning now to the problem of contrastive analysis of culture (L,C) 
and culture (LjC) it will be necessary to begin again with what is common 
knowledge. 

For a successful application to CA and language teaching culturo must 
first of all be defined, but the definition must be appropriate to pudagogical 
purposes. There are different defuiitions of culture, depending on one's biiaic 
orientation (linguistic, anthropological, etc). If we accept the definition of 
culture as a sum of different norms of behaviours, beliefs, ways of communica- 
tion, sj-stems of value, '*all those historically created designs fui living expHcit 
and implicit... >vhich exist at any given time us potential guides for the beha 
vior of men'' (Kluclchohn and Kelly in Hoijer (1953.554)) this means that cul- 
tures differ, that thej overlap, that a cultuie is patterned (can be categorized 
or observed as a set of structural units) and that it must be a part of every fo- 
reign iiaguagc course. If this is so, it is obvious that there will be problems 
in the teaching of L^C, some ot them stcmmmg irom various kinds oi n^^gative 
transfer from LgC because we tend to transfer cultural patterns fron. L^C to 
LjC. Not only are cultural patterns transferred very easily, but we uio also less 
aware of this Idnd of negative transfer tlmn if it occuis at the phonoh/^^ical 
or some other linguistic level. We expect foreign el's to say the things wo are 
accustomed to and we are surprised when wo are not undei*8tood the way we 
would hko to be. 

Of course, there are cultural overlaps, not onl^^ diffvronces, but they nuist 
be discovered arui aystcmatiztd. Textbook writers are i^wuro of these similar! 
ties (and differences), in their writing and teaching and the> L^ly on their uwu 
experience and knowledge about L^C which mu\ be subjective, biased and even 
prejudiced. 

Although the general consensus of opinion is that culture sliuuld be taught^ 
the ba^ic principle, the rationale of teaching culture Iuivm not been suflieiontly 
elaborated. Teachers do not know how and wjien to teach it, and in textbooka 
one finds gro3S ovei bimplifications and methodological errors in the w a^ culture 
is presented. For example, if included at all in a foicigu language course, cul- 
ture is often presented in onl} one form, onl) 'Eitglish culture' (or French, 



• III a survey cunduotod lu Bolgradu lu 1073.74 dtuduius of English, Gfinuu^, FnuicU 
and Russian ftgrood about tho nued fur toacluug ciilturo ab a part of foroigu Ittngiuigu 
courses (of. Dunitrijovid, Djonljovic5 (1976)). 
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Gorman, etc), without any reference to subclasses or cultural difiFerenccs within 
that culture as opposed to L,C, students should be made aware of cultural dia- 
lects, social and age dififerences too. This would make the ttaching of culture 
more complete, and prevent students frcin adopting an oversimplified, inac- 
curate view of the culture whose language they are studying. 

If 1,C should be taught, if cultiires differ, grave erron* sometimes result 
liom ixisufficient knowledge of a culture whose language is being studied, if 
there is negative transfer from L^C to L^C (we could continue the list of if 's) 
it bcems obvious to us not onl^ that the goals of teaching culture should be 
made more specific (which vcrj^ often is not the case) but that we should know 
both the difftrences and similarities (cultural overlaps) between the two cul- 
turts. One w a^ of obtaining such knowledge is through a systematic contrastive 
analysis ^\hich at the present moment is lacking. Before a contrastive analysis 
of two cultures cea be made both of them must be accurately described and 
analysed, using the same methodological approach. 

The methodology of making a CA of two cultures fcr pedagogical or general 
purposes is even less developed than for lexis. There are several reasons for the 
lack of an adequate and explicit methodological procedure for cultural contras- 
tive analysis. One of them is the problem of working out a definition of culture 
applicable to language teaching and contrastive analysis. In CA of two cultures 
different approaches can be adopted. Thus Nickel supports the behavioural 
kind of CA rather than linguistic "... since many linguistic expressions have 
become stereotj'ped and no longer reflect spontaneously creative psycholinguis- 
tic processes" (Nickel 1974:118). 

As a starting point in a CA of culture one might coordinate the teaching 
aims, syllabus and parameters suggested by several authors. Nostrand, Up- 
shur, Brooks, Lado, etc. Nostrand lists about thirty headings under four rubrics, 
culture, society, the individual and ecology (giving them a common label 
Emergent Model (cf. in Seelye 19C8)).Upshar (1966) gives a useful description 
and classification of 'observed foieign cultural patterns' and 'patterns to be 
appropriately performed* (some kind of receptive and productive skills). 
Lado (1957) discusses the same matter from the point of view of structural 
units and Brocks (1964) classifies cultural patterns according to different to- 
pics. 

An appropriate and functional matrix which would include certain para- 
meters b> the authors mentioned above, and others too, could serve as a basis 
for describing and selecting the cultural patterns to be included in a contrastive 
study and later in teaching. 

A cultural contrastive analysis would offer enough material for a special 
kind of 'cultural dictionary*, a reference book for teachers, textbook ^vriters 
and students {Guide io patterns and usage of English culture for foreign students). 
The entries in this 'cultural thesaurus* would be the patterns which we en- 
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counter frequently and teach within the frame of foreign language coutbes. 
With an accurate description of L, cultural patterns, cultural patterns and a 
systematic contrast] ve analysis we would be able to produce lai gaage inateiial 
with less cultural bias, prejudice and subjectivity.^^ 

It may be hoped that vath the development of sociolingui^tics and its im- 
pact on the teaching of foreign languages more attention and time >vill do 
voted to the communicative aspect of foreign language teaching, which also 
implies a more systematic teaching of culture €^*.d 'Vfferent attitude to>vards 
the teaching of Lexis. 

However, if we are less opthniiitic and look at the problem under discussion 
from a more reahstic point of view, >>e must rerainJ oui'selves of the concluding 
lines in Lado*s book Lingnidics across cultures, published twenty \ears 
ago, "Even though a total analysis and comparison of any two highly complex 
cultures may not be readily available for some time to come../* Twenty years 
have passed and we still have not obtained sue h an analysis in spite of the enor 
TOous amount of work done in the field of applied linguistics and other Hnguistic 
disciplines. 

With an approach of tliis kind students will learn not only to produce cor- 
rect sentences but also say the right thing *he right place to the right pei*son. 
Wc should not forget that '*There are rules of use without which the rules of 
grammar would be useless'*" (Hymes 1972:278). 

What should be the major tasks in a lexical and cultural contrastive ana- 
lysis? 

i. Recognition of the importance of such studies and their inclusion in CX 
projects. 

ii. Development of a methodology for CA of lexis und cuiturcj adequate to 
•pedagogical purposes. 

iii. Carrying out of the contrastive analyses. 

iv. Compilation of a contrastive tlictionarv and contrastive reference ma- 
terial for culture. 

Let us summarize the main points: 

— Lexical and cultural contrastive studies are gouerall} ne«ileeted or even 
completely ignored in contrastive analysis projects. 



" For pedagogical purposes CA uf tuo culturos 8ho\ild incliklo "... not only lin- 
gutstiC data, but also bulvaviuural pliononn juv of a soiuujtlc luituru lujt rofiuct<)d lu 
guago** (Nickel 1974:110). 

At PuSkin Iristituto of thu Russian lutigiuigu lu Muscuw a .special kind of Kuii.stan 
dictionary is boing compilod. This diotiomiry is ba&ud un a "Iinguaciiltia'al iiiothud** 
(Iiug\u3tramA ud6oskii alovar-motod). Thus, it will not ciMititiJitivo but m tho uxpL^- 
nation of loxical itoins thu cultural cuinpunont will bo udvtu Liitu aooount, t^pvi^utl utiva 
and associations of words and phrasos donving from luo*d cultural *uid iitJior f*iuiura 
will bo described. Soo Voroshchagia, Kostomarov (1973). 
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- Foreign language students make mistakes at lexical and cultural levels 
which lead to serious misunderstandings and even to a breakdu>vn in communi- 
cation. 

- Lexical and cultural mistakes oeem to be most persistent and are charac- 
teristic not only for begimiers but aiso for speakers who have attained an ad- 
vanced level of grammar and phonology. 

- Examiners do not easily agree about the lexical and cultural mistakes 
their students make as opposed to syntactical mistakes, therefore the former 
need more study and attention. 

- Lexical and cultural contrastive analyses are feasable in spite of some 
theoretical and methodological problems. 

- The analyses of lexis and culture need not be totals for pedagogical pur- 
poses partial analyses will suffice. , 

- The final product of lexical and cultural OA would be: 

a) a Idnd of thesaurus (a contrastive dictionary) which would include not only 
equivalents of or a description in of the meanings of lexical items (as in 
bilingual and monolingual dictionaries) but an exhaustive description of usage 
contrasted with meanings and usages in and 

b) a contrastive leference book of L^C in \\hich an approach similar to that for 
contrastive dictionary would be applied. 

The main aim of this paper was to call your attention to the possibility of 
and need for compilhig a neu type of dictionary and a reference book of 
cultural patterns. 

Our intention in this paper was not to define problems and solve them but 
(being more realistic) orJj raise sumi questions and initiate a discussion vvhich 
could contribute to the form u Lit ion of a broader and more useful approach to 
contrastive analysis. 
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TOWARDS AN ERASURE PRINCIPLE FOR GERSIAN 
AND ENGLISH INFINITIVE COMPLEMENTS 



Rudolf Thiem 



OetamtMiKhtUt, Padtrborn 



One of the many grammatical problems that have attracted considerablo 
attention withia the framework of transformational grammar but nevertheless 
have proved resistant to satisfactory analysis is the problem of stating the princi • 
pies which determine coreference between certain noun phrases in superordinate 
sentences and the underlying subjects of infinitive and gerund complement 
sentences. In the present paper I am attempting to propose a solution to this 
problem. I am confining myself to an analysis of German and English infinitive 
complements, taking English geruud complements into consideration only so far 
as they correspond to German infinitive complements. The so-called accusa- 
tive with-infinitive constructions and gerund complements ^vith overt subjects 
occuring in oblique cases lie outside the scope of this analysis because the core- 
ference constraints to be examined do not apply to the derivation of these com- 
plcme nt constructions . ' 

This paper is not contrastive in the sense that it expounds dififerences 
between infinitive complementation in English and German. It is, however, 
conifrontational in that it points to a semantic phenomenon common to both 
languages, and presumably shared by other languages, including, as it seems, 
the Polish language in wliich thero exist analogous problems, as I have taken it 
from the paper Dr Lewandowska (1976) presented at the 9th International 
Conference on Polish-English Contrastive Linguistics. 

It seems necessary to me, in the first place, to review some of the proposals 
tlM have been made with regard to the coreference constraints in the deriva- 
tion of English infinitive complements, and to point out where these proposals 
fail as to empirical or descriptive adequacy. 

The first extensive analysis of this problem within the framework of trans- 
formational grammar was put forward by Rosenbaum (1967). He shows that a 
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transformational grammar can adequately account for the fact that certain 
infinitive andgeruud complements are undei*stuod to have a 'latent' or 'logical* 
subject not occuring as such in surface btructure. In accord with the tran&forma- 
tional principle of recoverable deletions, these complementy are propounded as 
having deep structure subjects \\hich are deleted by a transformation appli- 
cable imder anidentitj condition. Rosenbaum (1967.6) claims that this identity 
erasure transformation, now more commonly knoA\Ti as Equi-NP-Deletion, 
is subject to the follo\ving coreference constraint: 

The following conditions (henceforth the erasure principle) govern the ap- 
plication of the identity erasure transformation. An KPj is erased by an identi- 
cal NP| if and onl}'- if there is a such that 

(i) NPj is dominated by 

(ii) NP, neither dominates nor is dominated by 

(iii) for all NPj^ neither dominating nor dominated by S^, the distance 
between NPj and NPjj is greater than the distance between NPj and 
NPi where the distance between two nodes is defined in terms of the 
number of branches in the path connecting them. 

According to this principle, the complement subject NPj can uulj be erased 
if it is identical, or corefereutial, with a certain noun phrase NP| in the matrix 
aentence. This NP, henceforth tailed the controller, is always the one 'nearest* 
to the complement subject, nearness being measured in terms of the number of 
branches in a treediagram. 

Rosenbaum *s Erasure Principle successfullj predicts the controller in all ca- 
scb in M hich the mati ix verb is a two place predicate, beeaube there is, apart from 
the complement , only one other NP in the matrix bentenees I.t . , in sentences like 

(1) Peter tried to convince them 

(2) Peter preferred to wait until evening 

it correctly specifies the matrix subject Peier to bt eoreferential ^vith tlie 
'understood* Bubject of the infinitive complement. In the case of subject com* 
plementation, it correctly specifies the matrix obje^.t to be eoreferential with 
the complement subject, as in: 

(3) It annoyed Peter to learn that the train was late 

Por object complementation with three-place matrix verbs, the Erasure 
Principle always designates the other object as eoreferential with the comple- 
nicnt subject, but disallows the two subjects to be eoreferential. This is eoiTcct 
for the majority of three-place verbs like accusty advisCy oaky encouragty forcCy 
ordtTy persnadey preventy remindy urgCy and many others, as may be exempli- 
fied by the following sentences: 

(4) Mary accused Peter of having stolen her dissertation 
(6) Mar}" advised Peter to start early 

(6) Maiy prevented Peter from getting married 

(7) Mary urged Peter to buy a hat 
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Postal (1970:476 f), Konig/Legenhausen (1972:46 f), and JackcudofF (1972: 
208) have pointed >ut, however, that in sentences with the verbs promise, 
swear, vou, 'iPMhe an oath, and /earn the Erasure Principle makes wrong predic- 
tions because in fact the two subjects are understood to be coreferentiaL 

( 8) The poet promised his friends to rhyme no more 

( 9) The poet swore (vowed) made an oath to Erato to rhyme no more 

(10) The poet learned from the archer to hunt with bow and arrow 

To these I would like to add the verbs threaten, offer, owe, affirm, assure, con- 
fesSy admit, betray, disclose, conceal, deny, boctst, apologize, and cwnplain. They 
exhibit the same exceptional properties with regard to the Erasure Principle, 
as shown in the following sentences: 

(11) The tyrant threatened the poet to have his tongue cut off 

(12) The tjTant oftered (to) his allies to declare war on their enemies 

(13) Peter owes it to liis children to vindicate their dead mother's reputa- 



(14) He affirmed to them never to have been there before 
(16) He assured them of being ready to help 

(16) He confessed to his friend to having stolen the money 

(17) He admitted to the police to having committed murder 

(18) He denied to the police ever having been there before 

(19) He had never betrayed/disclosed to them having stolen the money 

(20) He concealed from liis wife having met the woman before 

(21) He often boasts to his friends of being the best tennis player in town 

(22) He apologized to his friends for being rude 

(23) He complained to his boss of/about having not enough work to do 

I am going to comment on sentences like these later on. 

It is interesting to nute in this connection that infinitive complementation 
in German corresponds exactly to what has been said about English. Mure< 
ver, the tiansUtiun equivalents of the verbs just mentioned also form except 
tions to the Erasure Principle as stated by Eosenbaum. The verbs are. ver- 
sprechtn, geloben, schwdren, drohen, anbieten, schulden,lemea, tcrsichem, geste- 
hen, z^igeben, verraten, eroffnen, verheimlichen, bestreiten, sich riihmen, sich 
entsvhddigen, sich hehlagen, sich beschweren* As most of the sentences (8) - (23) 
have close equivalents in German, it is sufficient to give only a \v examples: 

(8') Dcr Dichtcr vcrsprach scincn Prcundcn, nicht mehr zu reimen 
( 9') Der Dichtcr schwor/gelobtc Erato, nicht mehr zu reimen 
(ir) De/ T3n'ami drohtc dem Dichter (damit), seine Zunge absclmoidcu zu 
lassen 

(13') Peter schuldct es seinen Kindcrn, das Ansehcn ihrer toten Mutter wie- 
derherziistellen 
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(IC) Er gestand seinem Frcund, das Geld gestolilen zu haben 

(20') Er verlieimlichte seiner Eliefrau, die Frau scliou gctroflFen zu haben 

Whereas the majority of these visrba take a surface object in the dative case, a 

few verbs only occur with a verb specific picpobitional phrase (Verbspezifisclie 

Prapositionalangabc'; cf. Engelon 1975: 161 - 176): 

(17') Er gab vor dcr Polizei zu, cinen Mord begangcn zu haben 

(21') Er riihmt sich oft gegeiuiber seinen Freundcn, dcr beste Tennisspicler 

in dcr Stadt zu sein 
(23') Er beklagte/beschwcrte sich bei seinem Chef (dariiber), nicht genug 

Ai'bcit zu haben 

In view of these exceptions, the general validity of Roscnbaum s Erasure 
Principle can no longer be sustained. This is not very surprising if one stops 
to consider that Rosenbaum tries to exphxiu purely on the basis of structura 
1 considerations what turns out to be very clearly a aemantie phenome- 
non. 

Before I go to outline a solution to the control problem on a semantic 
basis, I would like to comment briefly on a few other proposals that have 
been put fonvard by Stockwell ct al. (1968), Postal (1970), and JackendofF 
(1972). 

The obj^^ctions raiaed against Rosenbaum 's analysis also hold against the 
solution proposed hy Stockwell et al., because it merely constitutes a refor- 
mulation of Rrscnbaum*s Erasure Principle in terms of case grammar. That 
this is true is evident from their attempt to explahi the sentence 

(24) Ho promised us to leave at once 

as a 'simple blend' of the two constructions (25) and (26) without presenting 
any evidence for their assumption (Stockwell ot al. 1968:660): 

(25) Ho promised us that he would leave at once 

(26) Ho promised to leave at once 

Postal (1970.470 470) proposes that the determination of the controller 
is to be accomplished by tlu-ec modal constraints which he calls the OugU^ 
the Will ]YoiM, and the Would of intention modal constraint. Spoeifii;ally, he 
propounds that suntcncLc* containing Infinitive cunbt ructions of the kind under 
eonsidtratiuu here should be derived from underlying structures in which the 
coraplement contains a modal. Thus, in the following pairs which servo as 
examples fur the three modal constraints each, the (b) sentences should be 
considered transfornnttiunally dcii\ ed from the structures underlying the 
(a) sentences: 

(27a) Harry told Jlaxi that hei iQ^^jg^jl^^^j enlist in the army 

(27b) Harry told Max to enlist in the army (Postal 1970:471) 

(28a) George asked Billi if hei wou help Mary 

(28b) George asked Bill to help Mary (Postal 1970: 473) 
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(29a) Harry I promised Bill that hei would visit Greta 
(29b) Horry promised Bill to visit Greta (Postal 1970:476 f) 
Apart from the question of whether the (a) and (b) sentences are really para- 
phrases of each other, which is certainly doubtful at least in the cases of (27a) 
and (27b), Postal's proposal leads to difficulties with verbs that do not allow 
dependent ttai-clauses at all. Thus, for verbs like beg, beseech, implore, Postal 
is forced to require ar obligatory rule that transforms the embedded sentence 
into an infinitive complement (Postal 1970:474). The choice of the correct 
modal constraint for verbs like these obviously becomes rather arbi- 
trary. 

It should be noted that Postal is only concerned with analysing linguistic 
verbs used non-declaratively. His modal constraints therefore do not apply 
to a large group of non linguistic verbs like /orce, oblige, prevent, although thej 
involve controller uniqueness just as the other verbs do. Moreover, Postal 
does not mention the class of linguistic verbs that require their complements 
to be vorzeitig, i.e., they require the action, process, or state refen*ed to by the 
complement to be previous to the action referred to by the matrix sentence, 
as in the following examples: 

(30) The police accused/suspected the poet of having stolen the money 

(31) He apologized to his wife for having written the letter 

It would clearly be absurd to claim the presence of a modal in the deep 
Btruoture of these gerund complements. Accordingly, no modal constraint is 
available to explain the differing corcferencc constraints in sentences like (30) 



The conclusion seems inevitable that the modal constraints neither fully 
succeed in predicting which particular noxm phrase must be the controller 
in specific cases, nor do they adequately designate the verbs that require con- 
troller uniqueness. Although Postal's analysis does not provide a satisfactory 
sohition, it nevertheless points to the fact that the verbs under consideration 
share a semantic feature which allows for the imique determination of th© 
controller. 

Jackendoff (1972:207 - 228) proposes to accoimt for these facts by what he 
calls neticorks of careference, which he defines as well-formedness conditions 
imposed by particular verbs on the semantic representation of sentences in 
-which they occur. The networks of corefcrence are, in turn, defined with 
regard to his thematic reloHons with which these verbs are associated in fimc- 
tional sentence structure. The thematic relations may be viewed as being 
equivalent to Pillmore's case relations; the objections Jackendoff (1972: 
34 - 36) raises against this comparison have been removed by Fillmore's 
(1971a) revision of case grammar. The coreference condition necessarj' to 
identify the controller would thus be a function of the thematic relations 
associated with a particular verb. 



and (31). 
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It should be pointed out, however, that Jackendoff s proposal docs not 
lead to a generalization of the kind that a certain thematic relation without 
exception acts as the controller in complement subject deletion under cuie- 
ference. This entails that Jackendofif luib to state his net^ orks uf c< ;efereuce 
for each verb, or class of verb, individually. Accordingly, he assigns the same 
«et of thematic relations to the verbs pemit and force as to verb promise 
(1972 .216f), which requireshimtostatu that for the first two verbs control lies 
\\ith the thematic relation that is oidinarily realized as surtace object, whereas 
f^^i promise it is the thematic relatioi* that ordinarily forms its subject. 

Apart from thet,e bhorteotaings, Jatkendoff's proposal again supports tlie 
cunclusiuu arrived at above that the coreference constramts under discus- 
siuu aru a function uf certain semantic features common to predicates that 
allou bifiiiitive and gerund complements, because his thematic relations 
may be considered as general semantic properties of predicates. 

I would now like to show that it is possible to avoid having to mark each 
veib individually for contiol. Tliis seoms feasible to me on the basis of case 
grammar. I propose to refei to the follo\viug set uf semantic case relationships, 
wliicb are given below togethei with jhurteiied versions of Fillmore s defini- 
tions of theni (Fillmore )l971a:41): 

Agentivo (A) instigator of an action, animate 

Experieuoer (E) the affected of a psj chological event or \u a 'Utal .state, 
animate 

Instrumental (I) instrument; stinuilus in a mental event 

01)jective (0) senumtically most neutral case 

Source (So) tlio origin or starting point of an action 

Goal (G) the receiver, or end point, of an action 

For obvious reasons, I eunuot go deeply into the problem of how particular 
predicates can be shown to adsociate with one or several of these cascy. It 
must be sufficient to mention that a numbci of ^^ntactic tests, such as the 
imperative test, the do so test and the happen test, may serve for distin- 
guishing among Agentivt-s, Expeiionceis, txnd Objectives (cf Cruse 1973 and 
Dillon 1974). Other paraphrase tests mtxy be available for identify iug Instru 
mentals (cf Nilson 1972 and 1973). I must, however, go into the question of 
how Sourje and Goal are to bo assigned to particular verbs, because it will 
prove essential to the follovring argument. 

Abstracting from their oiiginally locative meaning, Fillmore u«es these two 
cases to acccunt for the converse relation uetween veibs like lend and horroxVy 
or sell and buy. Two lexictilly distinct predictites are said to be the converse of 
each other if thej imply each other, and if the lexical substitution of one term 
for the other coincides with a reversal in the position of two of their noun 
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phrases. This may be illustrated by the ioUowing examples in which I have 
indicated the case roles non-formally: 

(32a) The poet sells roses to schoolgirls. 
A=So 0 G 

(32b) Schoolgirls buy roses from (he poet 
A=G 0 So 

By allowing two separate underlying cases to be represented by a single 
surface noim phrase, "Fillmore is moreover able to explain the well known 
difiForonces and similarities in the meaning of the verbs give, get, and take 

(33a) Peter gives the book to Mary 
A=So 0 G 

(33b) Mary gets the book from Peter 
G 0 So 

(33c) Mart/ takes the book froin Peter 
A=G 0 So 

To indicate the difiference between (33b) and (33c) as each being the converse 
of (33a) I suggest we call sentences like (33b) process converses and sentences 
like (33o) action-converses. The three of them all imply unilaterally the oUow- 
ing resuU'Sentence: 

(a3d) Mary has the book 

This way of accounting for cunvcrstnesa receives further independent support 
from the result-s of Beudix* (19C6:7ti) feature analysis of give, get, take, lend, 
borrow^ and a few otlier verbs. 

It follows from these considerations that the best way of cstablisliing that a 
given predicate has Source and Goal among its cases is to show that it has 
at least one converse term. Let us therefore examine another well known 
pair of confer,*, verbs, namely teach and learn, which may, as opposed to the 
verbs examined before, take infinitive coniplements as their objects. Consider 
the following examples, where I have again indicated the cases non formally: 

(34a) The archer taught the poet to hunt tvith how aiid arrow 
A=So 6 0 

(34b) The poet learned f rani the archer to hmt with how and arrow 
A=G So 0 

(34b) has been given above as a counterexample to Rosenbaum s 

Erasure Principle. It is important to observe that in l)oth (34a) and (34b) the 
noun phrase underbtood to be corcfcrcntial with the erased complement 

US 

er|c ^ • 
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subject is the poeL The same coreference condition obtains in German, as 
may be illustrated by the translation equivalents of (34a) and (34b). 

(34a') Der Bogner lehrto den Dichter, mil Pfeil U7id Bogen zu jagen 
A=So G 0 

(34b') Ber Dichter lernte vcm Bogner, mil Pfeil und Bogen zu jage7i 
A=G So 0 

In each of the four sentences, the Goal in the matrix sentence mst be then 
controller. This is obviously the pomt where the controller problem and the 
conversencss analj-sis converge. If a semantic erasure principle can bo formula- 
ted m termp of case relationships at all, and it must be kept in mind that 
case relationships represent certain general semantic properties of predicates, 
the consideration of these sentences leads to the conclusion that the controller 
is determined on the basis of the Soiu:co-Goal relation. 

To support this proposal, it would, strictly speaking, be necessary to show 
that each of the large gi^oup of verbs like permit, adme, ask, accuse, force^ 
has a converse. As all of these verbs require their surface objects to be core- 
ferential \nth the deleted complement subject, we are led to assume, on the 
analogy of teach, that their objects are Goals. These verbs, however, do not 
appear to have lexically distinct converse terms either in German or in En- 
glish, whereas they all permit of grammatical conversion, i,e. passivization. 
It is a well-knoAvn fact that the passive transformation does not afifcct the 
coreference relation imder discussion, and a passivized sentence may be said 
to correspond to the process-converse mentioned above. 

Another way out of this dilemma is to use paraplirases with corresponding 
verbal nouns, e.g.: 

(35a) John permitted the children to go to the zoo 

(35b) John gave the children permission to go to the zoo 

(35c) The children got permission from John to go to zoo 

The last sentence correlates with the passive version of the first one: 

(35d) The children were permitted (by John) to go to zoo 

The corresponding result-sentence would be as follows: 

(35e) The ohildren had permission to go to the zoo- 

This may not, under closer examination, prove to have a general applica- 
tion, because such paraphrases are not available for each of these verba, but 
it certainly supports the analysis under the given conditions. 

It should be observed, however, that these paraphrases do not seem to 
distinguish verbs like permit from verbs like promise, as is evident from the 
following examples as compared to (36a— o): 
(36a) The poet promised his friends to rhyme no more 
(36b) The poet gave his friends the promise to rhyme no more 
{30o) His friends recei . ?d the promise from the poet to rhyme no more 
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In view of these similarities, JackendofiF (1972:214 - 219) is led to assume the 
same set of thematic relations for pemiit and promise. Observe, however, that 
the process-sentences with promise, as opposed to those with permit, aie very 
odd if the Agentive is left out: 

(36d) *His friends reeeived the promise to rhyme no more 
(36e) *His friends were promised to rhyme no more 

The German translation equivalents ^vith versprechen exhibit the same oddneas^ 
while those with eriauhm do not: 

(36d') *Die Preunde erhielten das Verspreehen, nieht melir zu reimeii 
(36o') *Den Preunden wurde versprochen, nieht mehr z\\ reimen 

(37) Die Kinder erhielten die Erlaubnis, in den Zoo zu gehen 

On the other hand, sentences with nommalizations instead of infinitive cum* 
plements are quite aeceptable: 

(38) Jolm was promised an expeditious eonsidoration of his applieatiou 
(38') Hans ^nude eine sehnelle Bearbeitung seines Antrages versproehen 
Thus, it seems that the sentenees (36)- (38) do not elearly support the assump- 
tion that the surfac ' object oi the verb promise, in cuntradiwtiiAetion to permit 
and similar verbs, is not Goal but some other case. It is therefore necessary 
to produce some more evidenee. 

For this, let us in the first instanee consider more elosely the list of verbs 
given above as exceptions to Rosenbaum's Erasure Principle. Apart from 
learn, which has already been attended to, and owe, wliich I propose to deal 
with shortly, they are verbs that denote specific linguistic performances. 
This is true also for offer when it is used with an infinitive complement. The 
greatest common semantic measure for the objects of these verbs therefore 
is the feature hearer of a specific linguistic performance, which may be marked 
positively or negatively, thus accounting for verbs like cmceal 

In contrast to thi», th'^ other group of three-place verbs, such as permity 
accuse, force, suspect, p-r^veiit, also includes non-linguistic verbs, and couse- 
queutly their objects do not allow of the same common characterization. For 
them, the greatest common semantic measure more generally is the feature 
participant affected by the action or process denoted hy the verb. The definition 
must include process to accoimt for the objects of Experieneer verbs lik^ 
envy and its German counterpart henieidtn, e. g.: 

(30) The boy envied the other children for being allowed to play outsido 
(39') Dor Junge beneidete die anderen Kinder (darum), drauBen spielon za 
diirfen 

These t^vo characterizations may seem rather vague, but it must bo kept ia mind 
that they constitute generalizations which are to cover a considerable number 
of almost disparate applications. 

It is important to observe that the salient point of these characterizations, 
is the distinction between tv^o dififerent kinds of objects. Although they appear to- 
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coincide in the ca«e of verbs like acc^Me, it can be show that they must be 
kept apart. This is evident from instances where the two co-occur, e.g. in the 
German sentence: 

(40) Maria beschuldigte Pster vor alien Leuten, ihxo Dissertation gestohlen zu 
haben 

It h not even uucessaiy that the accused person is actually present wlien the 
accusation is made, e. g.: 

(41) Wahrend seiner Abwesenlxeit beschuldigte Maria Peter alien 

Leuten gegenllber, ihre Dissertation gestohlen zu haben. A literal transla- 
tion of tliis sentence would be as follows: 

(41') Wliile lie was absent, Mary accused Peter in front of everybody of 

having stolen her dissertation 
The possibility of the two kinds of objects co occuring is due to th fact tlxat 
aiij linguistic verb notionally implies the presence of a hearer, although not 
all of them alluw it to occur in surface structiure. Thus, it was possible to quote 
sentences like (17) and (21) as countei'examplcs to Rosenbaum's Erasure 
Principle: 

(17) He admitted to the police to having committed murder 
(21) He often boasts to his friends of being the best tennis-player in town 
With verbs hke admit and hoasty ^^ai-clauses are usually preferred to infinitive 
complements when thej co-occur with this kind of object. That accounts for 
the impression that senttsnces like (17) and (21) are somewhat unusual, altlxough 
they are in the opinion of a native speaker by all means grammatical. In 
English, thest verbs ivpparently require their objects almost invariably to 
take the prepositiuu to, with the exception oi conceal wliich takes /rom, whereas 
the oorrespondnig German verbs take the prepositions zu, vor, gegeniiber and 
bei. It has already been pointed out, however, that in German there is Avith 
objects of tliis lund no clear-cut distinction between those that require these 
prepositions and those that are datives morphologically. 

Moreover, it is interesting to observe in tliis connection that in both 
English and German there are other verb -specific prepositional phrases which 
in fact impose « secondary coreference constraint on the complements to 
verbs that ordinarily do not impose them. Thus, (41') may be compared to 
the followuig sentences: 

(42) Maiy said to lier friends about Pe^er that he had stolen her dissertation 

(43) *Mary said to her friends ahoitt Peter that Bill had stolen her dissertation 
The latter wentcnce obviouslj is meaningless in that the complement does not 
refer to Peter, unless ouv assumes that Peter is a girl referred to by the pro- 
noun her. 

All this seems to support the assumption that the objects of the verbs just 
discussed are semanticailj distinct from those of the otlier verbs. At tliis 
point I cannot go into tlie question of whether it is possible to identify the 
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former with one of Fillmore's cases. To leave the question open for the time 
being, let us call it the X case, 

Thwe is, however, evidence that the characterization of X, as or>osed to 
that of Goal, has to be slightly modified. For this, consider the folio , ^ig quota- 
tion from the OED (s, v. oblige): 

(44) Ingi'atitudefor the bequest of Preston, the town council obliged them- 
selves to his son to build that aisle to liis memory 

Oblige oh nously belongs to the dass of verbs that take a Goal object, and 
accordingly themselves is to be classified as such, while to his son can only be 
assigned to case X. The same is true of the corresponding German verb verpflich- 
teti: 

(44') Aus Dankbarkeit fiir Prestons Vermachtnis verpfliohtete sich des Stadt- 
rat seinem Sohn gegenilber (dazu), das Seitenschiff zu seinem Gcdenken 
zu erbauen 

Although oblige and verpflichten seen? to bo linguistic verbs here, they can also 
be used in a non-linguistic meaning. Thus, the characterization of X should 
be modified so as to include possible non-linguistic verbs, I would suggest 
the following: participant involved in (but not affected by) the action, process, or 
slate denoted by the verb. The characterization must include state to account for 
verbs like owe. as we are going to see inimediately. 

Now, it is relevant to compare the verb oblige oneself with promise, swear, 
vcnv, and threaten. They all denote the performance of a speech act that, to 
different degrees, binds the speaker to the hearer ^vith regard to a future 
action for or, in the case of threaten, against the hearer. Oblige oneself can 
be said to be the superordinate term, wliile the other three verbs are its hypo- 
nyms, i.e. they each imply the superordinate term (cf. Lycns 1968:453 - 
-466). 

This compari8c>n points to a very interesting conclusion. Consider tho 
following sot of sentences: 

(45) They obliged themelves to the son to erect a statue to the memory of his 
father 

(46) They promised/threatened/ swore to/ voAved to the son to erect a statue 
to tho memory cf his fatlier 

(47) They owed it to the son to erect a statue to the memory of hi? father 
We can observe that tho object representing Goal in (45), i.e. themselves, does 
not appear in tho sentences (46) and (47), whereas case X, i.e. to the son, ap- 
pears in tlu:ee of them. (47) is obviously the result-sentence of (45) and (46), 
differing notably from other result sentences in that owe requires an object. 

For these reasons, we are led to assume that promise, threaten, swear, and 
i}ow incorporate the missing Goal, whn.h it seems must be coreferential 
with the suiface subject. In other words, the verbs under consideration are 
seniantically reflexive. 
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The same conclusions are valid for German, as can be inferred from the 
following sentences: 

(45') Sie \erpflichteten sich dem Sohn gegemiiber, eine Statue zum Gedenkcn 

an seinen Vater zu errichten 
(46') Sie versprachen/drohten/schworen/golobten dem Sohii, eint Statue znm 

Gedenken an seinen Vater zu errichten 
(47 ) Sie schuldeten es dem Sohn, eine Statue zum Gedenken an seinen Vater 

zu errichten 

Furthermore, this cunclubiun can be coixoborated by comparing some English 
verbs which I have already mentioned as constituting exceptions to Rosen- 
baum s Erasure Principle to their reflexive German counterparts, i.e. offer I$ic7b 
erhitUUy apologiztlsich entschuldigen, complain I sich behlagen, hoaetlsich ruhrtmi 
For reasons of space, I cannot go into details in this paper. 

My aim would be to show that in all instances in which verbs as those 
examined above impose coreference constraints not only on dependent infini- 
tive complements, but also on other complements such as fAa^ clauses, the 
Source-Goal relation is relevant to coreference. 

The result of the present paper is the ^ollo^ving Erasure Principle: The 
Goal of the matrix verb deletes the subject of the infinitive complement. 
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SOME ASPECTS OP MODIFICATION IN ENGLISH AND POLISH - 
PEDAGOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 



ELZ3IETA MuSKAT-TaBAKOWSKA 
The Joffelhnian UnittuUv of Cracow 

The remarks presented in this paper follow the author's reseai'ch on the 
distinction between restrictive (R) and nonrestrictive (NR) modification in 
English and Polish. The results were partially discussed elsewhere (Muskat- 
'Tabakowoka, 1976), but the analysis of the data made it seem justified to 
discuss certain aspects of the problem separately, in view of theii* pedagogical 
implications. 

The arguments presented further in this paper result from the following 
observations. R and NR modification (of both types, i.e. S-modificatiou and 
NP-modification), nearly absent from Avritten compositions produced by 
learners on the intermediate level (i.e. students of junior years of English 
Philology), become relatively frequent in the work of more advanced students 
(years IV and V). The latter refers mainly to NR modification vnih free modi- 
fiers in the sentence final position, which confirms the opinion expressed by 
P. Christensen, who considers this particular structure as one of the charac- 
teristics of 'mature style' (Clmstensen 1968:675). 

In spite of the level of proficiency in English which enables the students to 
produce sentences of considerable length and syntactic complexity, errors 
attested in their work prove that they are often unaware of the existence of 
conventional, formal and semantic criteria that distinguish between the two 
kinds of modification. Consequently, the students do not realize that faulty 
punctuation — in absence of the other criteria — can result in blurring the 
distinction and lead to distortion of meaning. The nature of these eiTors 
changes in a characteristic way during the coiu'se of learning, and is .strictly 
related to syntactic preferences, students of junior years use restrictive modi- 
fying clauses more frequently than the non restrictive ones, the most common 
error bemg the use of the 'surplts' comma in front of the rijlative pronoun 
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(for discussion, sec Muskat-Tabakowska, 1976). In senior years, however, tlio 
preference for NR modification becomes evident, the absence of comma prece- 
ding the relative pronoun being a frequent error. It is the systematic character 
of both typQS of error that accounts for my conviction that they reflect some 
sort of transitional competence on the part of the learners. 

As 'superfluous' punctuation seems to disappear at the later stages of 
learning, ^ it is mainly *iiiaJequ«ate* punctuation that I intend to consider in tliis 
place. It is the purpose of tins papor to provide some suggestions concerning 
pubsible remedial procedures, as the limitation of the scope of this investigation 
hasalsubeenpromutedby the disquieting discovery that not only does tlie error 
persevere, but it becoraet> more frequent in the work produced by students wiiose 
formal ed ueation in the field uf the English Imguage has practically been complc 
ted. 

The starting pohit for the present discussion was un analysis of all instances 
of modification, encountered in 43 essays w ritten by the fifth y ear students as a 
part of requirements for the examination in Methods of Ttach'ug in the Insti- 
tute of English of the Jagellonian University. 

ThcTesults of the analysis arc given below: 



RESTKICTIVE * NONRESTRICTIVE 



Tvpos of modi- 1 , 
* fication Comv^t ^ 'Surplus" 

1 punct».(ation ' comina 

1 


Correct 
piinctuntion 


No comma, 
no ambiguity 


No commai 
potential 
ambiguity 


Xi 5 


J6 




17 


Totals 


IC 




: 


48 



67 



In spite of their limited scope, the data confirm my earlier hypothesis: 
the lule which requucs insertion of a comma in front of the pronoun in any 
rehitivt clause (whioK is most probably due to the interference of the learners' 
u^ltivc tongue) is eradicated during the process of formal teacliing. The new 
rule ("no comma intioducing any relative clauses') occurs as the result of over- 
gem lallztttion, wliiehaeeountsfoi inadequate punctuation in cases of NR modi- 
fication. Tliis was also confirmed by some data taken from English texts writ 
ten h} Poles w ho are highlj^ proficient in English but who had learned the lan- 
guage the natural method and had ne\ ti recived any formal education, Cf. 

1 . The investigatio7i, which ivas carried out, made possible prelimimry deter' 
mination of SO2 distrikUion in space and time. 
(R, \^ 1 itten by a person who learned English in Britain, where he spent several 
years). 

» For a dottuloil di8cu93iou of tins prubloin. soo Miiskut-TabakowsUu 197C. 
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Such instances most probably result from interference, reinforced by obser- 
vation of linguistic data (i.e. cases of NK modification) which cannot be pro- 
perly classified because the principle of classification is unkno^vn. Cf , ll0^vevo^. 

2, The Department of Analyses and Forecasting of Atmospheric and Water 
Polhition, where the proposed investigation would be conducted, employs 
28 workers. 
(NR, from the same text as ex. 1) 

As the data seem to show, both presence and absenceof formal normative 
tuition can result in overgeneraHzation. the formei leads to inadequate, the hit- 
ter - to superfluous punctuation. This in turn suggests that although the ta- 
- xononiy of rnodi^^ ing relative clauses must be taught, some new techniques 
should be introduced in order to make the process of teaching more eflfective. 
It was the search for such techniques that provided an incentive for the fol- 
lowing investigation. 

In Polish, punctuation of both R and NR clauses is regulated by a 'cate- 
gorically demanding rule' ('przcpis bezwzgl^dnie nakazuj^cy', cf Przylubscy 
1973:22) which requires that the clause is set off by two commas — the *open- 
ing' and the 'closing' one. The nature of the rule is purely conventional, which 
accounts for systematic ambiguity (in respect of R vs. NTE modification) of all 
modifying clauses that are not dismabiguated by some other factors. 

In English, the comma is 'the most flexible of all punctuation marks in the 
range of its use and it has eluded grammarians* attempts to categorize its uses 
Svitivsfactorily' (Quirk et al. 1972.1058j. In spite of the fact that investigating 
the sj stem of punctuation means 'dealing with tendcnoieb which, while clear eao- 
u^^h,arebyno means rules' (Quirk etal. 1972:1061), a fairly general rule has been 
foinnilated w hich states that 'a comma occurs before a relative pronoun in a 
non restrictive clause, matching the commencement of a new tone imit" 
(Quirk et al. 1972:1064). 

In Polish, this part of the rule that demands the use of the 'closing' comma 
ib gradually becoming a purely normative prescription, m its omission is the 
common practice among the native speakers of Polish (cf Przyl'ibscy 1973: 
46). Ample evidence can be found in wTittcii and printed texts of all sorts. 
The 'opening' comma, liowever, is a proverbial 'must' with the educated Poles. 

In English, the corresponding rule despite its differentiating function — 
albtj i>eems mostly prescriptive with many native speakers. The data collected 
for the purposes of this investigation prove that the comma — written equi- 
mxXk nt of the 'comma intdnation' is used mainly in those cascvS in which tho 
lack of punctuation would make reading difficult, result in Bignificant ambi- 
guity, or lead to misunderstanding. 

The examples which were used to check this hypothesis come from an 
informal letter, written by an English girl (with a university diploma in humani- 
ties). The letter included eight instances of NR relative clauses, only' four of 

11 Papers and StudlCf . . . 
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which were preceded by a comma. The remaining four \vere presented to five 
native speakers of English, who were given the text in its entirety. It was ac- 
companied by a note explaining that it was selected for the purpose of testing a, 
group of students in comprehension, and that they were kindly asked to cor- 
rect all mistakes that they might find in it. Tour of my informants were Brit- 
ish, the fifth was an American, all of them were educated (university diplomas), 
two were professional teachers of English. The sentences, as well as the results, 
are given below. 

3. mta left our flat to go to Milan where she is now teaching English. 
(An obvious case of NR modification. Comma supplied by one informant, a 
professional teacher of English). 

4 With the three-day week, we went home early on Thursdays and Fridays 
which ms a bright ligJU in the glooml 
(NR S-modification. None of the informants suppUed the comma). 

5. The Warsaw Booh Fair is from 19th to 24th May this year, two days shorter 
than before which toill he a good thing as the last two days did drag. . . 

(NR S -modification. Comma supplied by one informant - the same as in case 
of 3. — probably in order to set off the inserted adverbial phrase.) 

6. We have also been to various flays which we have enjoyed. 

(NR NT modification, wt had first seen the plays and only aftenvards enjoyed 
them, which rules out the possibility of R modification. None of the informants 
supplied the comma). 

The necessity of using a comma in the remaining four NR clauses was con- 
firmed by all informants, who acknowledged tho dismabiguating or clarifying 
function of punctuation in these cases: 

7. Many thanks for the lovely postcard fro7n the mountairis, which arrived 
this morning. 

(There was only one postcard, and it arrived this morning.) cf. 

1 whxch I 

7a. Many thanks for the lovely postcard from the mountains < > arrived 
this morning. 

(There were more postcards, and one of them arrived this morning). 

8. It has been very mild, hni we had one surprise morning of snow, which had 
all 7nelted by the afternoon. 
(Sn(w came as a surprise, but it melted soon.) 

cf. 

8a. *It has been very mild, but we had one s^irprise morning of snow 

had all melted by the afternoon. 
(Semantically unacceptable). 

9. She is hoping to go into social work, which she was doing here before. 
(She is hoping tO begin doing the same kind of work.) 
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cf. 




9a. She is hoping to go into social tvork \ a ( ^he vm doing hire before. 



(She is hoping to come back ta the same job.) 
iO. Please thank Tadek for his letter, which I have sent to be framed. 



(There was only one letter, and it will bo framed.) 



10a. Please thank Tadek for his letter ^ ,i ^ M sent to he framed. 




(There wore more letters, and one of them will be framed.) 

These examples seem to imply that the native speaker's linguistic intui- 
tion accounts foi lebs correspondenco between intonation in speech and punc- 
tuation in wxitmg that it is usually given ciedit for. punctuation is not used 
consistently as a means of 'recording intonation'. Once the discrepancy be- 
tween the norm and usage is btated, however, there docs not seem to be much 
point in teacliing the formei, which the traditional approach tends to do.. 
Consequently, one must begin by looking for criteiia of diflfcrentiation between 
the two types of modification other than the unreliable, mainly conventional 
and normative, criterion of presence or absence of a comma. 

The deep structure of relative clauses, both R and NR, is apparently the 
same for the two languages under consideration. Out of the existing interpreta- 
tions, I feel inclined to accept the one presented by Sandra A. Thompson, 
i.e. the assumption that an 'appropriate underlying representation for a rela- 
tive clause sentence is a conjunction* (Thompson 1971:80). At least in case 
of KB modification such an interpretation seems widely accepted, and it is 
generally assumed that all NEs must be derived from sequences of sentences. 
In respect of Polish, traditional taxonomies based on semantic criteria consider 
relative clause sentences as having "za podstawg to, zo oba m6wi(i o tym sa- 
niy in przedmiocie*'.- cf.. "a relative clause sentence is equivalent to two inde- 
pendent predieators on the same argument" (Thompson 1971:80). NP and 
S-modyfyhig NR clauses had not been isolated till relatively recently (both R 
and NR lelati^e clauses were classified as 'przydawkowe' — attributive, cf. 
discussiun in Tabakowska 19GG). However, one uf the earliest definitions em 
phasises the aspect of tense in such clauses,^ as well as semantic import of the 
relative pronoun itself: '...a zaimki ktoryyCo Qznaczajfi tu samo, co. a on, a ten, 
i oil ^ on zas\^ This function of the relative pronoun was also noticed by Thomp- 

* ... basod upon the fact that thoy both refer to tho samo object* (Kleinonsiowicz 
(1937:256 - 250), quoted in Tabakowska (1966:133)). 

' A factor £iouxningl> muro signiidcant in Polish titan m Er^Iish. Detuil&d discussioti 
of thi8 aspect of the problum, ho^\ovor promising, exceeds tho scopn of this paper. 

* ... and the pronouns whichy what {^which in English, EMT) moan tho samo as; 
and A«, and this one, but lie' (K^a8Uo^\olbkl (1898.120), quoted in Tabakowska (1966: 
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sou, who uses it as one of formal criteria of idertification of such chiuscs^,® 
Klemeusiowicz (1963. 86), who acluiowledgcs the cxisteacc of the distinc- 
tion between R ('zdauia przydawkowe*) and NR ('zdania rozwijaj^ice') real- 
tive clauses, enumerates the> following formal criteria which he considers 
characteristic of the former (but not the latter) category: 
3. Criterion of clause reduction: 

a. the V of the VP in the relative clause can be leplaced with a participle 
(•imies?6w przj''miotuikoAvy czyimy lub bierny'), e. g, 

11. Zly to ptak, co ivlasne gni^^do kala, 
11a. Zly to ptak, kalajqcy wiasne gniazdo. 
cf. 

lib. It's an ill bird ihatfotds its oxm nest. 
lie. Jt*s an ill bird fouling its oim nest, 
b. the V of the \T in some fsic) of such relative clauses caa be placed with a 
gerund, eg. 

12. Starozylny hyi zwyczaj, iz dziedzice noun m piervMzej uczcie sami sluzyli 
Indowi, 

1 2a. Siarozytny byl zicyczaj slazenia samifch dzieiucdu U^oioi na pierwszej uczcie, 
cf. ^ ' . 

12b There iv(is an old c2istom such tlmt the neu squires thtmaelves served tlie 

people at thefirs^ feast, 
12c. There was an old custom of serving the people by the nctv squires themselvts 

at the first feast, 

2. Criterion of attribute conjunction, a uon-reduced relative clause can be 
joined to Iho attribute by means of a conjunction, eg. 
13 ... oivq plosenkq, slawnq. dzii na calym hmeciCy a ktdrq po raz pierwszy ... 
toygraly Wlochom polskie t^qby legijondw, 

cf. 

13a. ?... that so tig y now famous all ove: the vxyihi^ a^id which was played to the 
Italians for the firs' time by the Polish legiom trumpets, 

* Thompson ackuowlodgos tho oxistunco of certain rostriotiun uu this tost, and 
caruiot bu utKxl to Cuiiibiriu thi> rnuiu cltiuso and tlio NP-Jnudify mg NR cluiiou if oiio uf 
tho coixstituonts is oithor a question or an imporativo; cf. lior oxainplo; 

Tell your Jatlitr^ wJio ia outside, that sMpper ia ready, 

but; 

* Tell your JaOier ttutl supper is ready, and lit ia outside, 
Tlio t03t applied to iho Pohah oqiiivalont of tho sontonco givos: 

Powiedz ojctt, ktdry jeat 71a dworzty zt kolacja gotowa, 

*Powiedz ojcUf it kolacja gotoxua, i on jest na dworze, 

Wowiedz ojctt, it kolacja gotowa , a on jeat na dworze. 
It booina li^oly tlmt puaaiblo accoptiibility of tho Itist uf tliu ubuvu 4io» tuuoos roBulttj fron 
thv ilistirictiuu butwouii 6onttiritio laipuit of thoCunjunctiuu i iis cuuiparcd ^\ith a. Dcttulod 
discussion oxccod^ tho soopo of tho prosont analysis. 
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3. Criterion of •augury': in the main clause deictic pronouns ten (this), 6v) 
(that), taU (such) are used, which introduce the contents of the relative 
clauBe, eg. 

14. Odrodzenie Tiastctpi przez tych^ ktdrzy idq. 



14a. Renaissance mil be brought about by those who keep going, ^ 

As shou-n in Tabakowska (1966), none of these criteria can be considered 
reliable; either because they only apply in some eases (eg. there are verbs in 
Polish which do not form attributive participles) or else because they apply 
to evidently NR clauses as well, cf. eg. 

15. Pierwszq ksiqzkq Wojciechowshiego, napisanq to 1966 r., pozyczyla mi 
Maria. (Criterion la) 

cf. 

15a. Wojoiechowski*s first book, written in 1966, was lent to me by Maria, 

16. Wspominala lata wojny, lata szaviotania siq ze zlym losem. 
(Criterion lb) 

cf. 

16a. She renmnbered the years of war, the years of fighting agai^ist the cntel 
fate. 

17. Ahtorka Maja Komoroxvska, bardzojiiz slaxmia, a ktorej ja jeszcze nie oglq- 
dulem^ niecz^to wyst^puje w telemzji. 

(Criterion 2) 

ef. 

17a. ? Actress Maja Konwrowska, already very famous and whom I have not 
yet seen, seldom appears in TV, 

18. ksiqzk^, klora jest juz powszechnie znana, pozyczyla mi Maria, (Cri- 
terion 3) 

cf. 

18a. This book, which is already very well-known, vxis lent to me by Maria, 
Klemonsiewz himself uses the criteria with considerable lack of consis- 
tency, and the distinction between the two types of modification often beco- 
mes blurred. Tbis can bo easily seen in the sentence 13.^ above, vvhich is appa- 
rently an instance of NR modification (the 'augmy*, i.e. the pronoun owq^ 
clearly refers back to some restriction imposed by the earlier context, which 
has not been quoted). Similarly, sentences qualified as *rozwijajQ;ce' (examples 
given in Klomensiewicz (1963:101) fulfil criterion lb and, as was rightly 
observed by Tabakowska (1966:137), art intuively felt to be *attributive' 
(i.e. restrictive). 

Afi is seen from the English versions of 1 1 . - 18., all the above remarks apply 
to English in the same measure as they apply to Polish. The failure of Kle- 



• Examples 11. - 14. from Klomonsiowicz 1963 :86. The headings — EMT, 
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mensiewicz's formal criteria, as well as evidence given by Thompson, seoni 
to imply that the distinction between R and NR modifying clauses has no 
syntactic foimdations, either in English or in Polish. To quote Thompson 
(1971:87) again, "the differences bet^veeii restrictive and non -restrictive re- 
lative clause sentences are not of the sort that ought lo be represented struc- 
turally, instead, they ar^ differences representing a speaker's decision about 
how tu present to the hearer information present in the rnuditj iiig represeiita- 



It is precisely this deciion that in Polish often hccor^es overtly manifest- 
ed in the surface structure of NR relative clau&u deiitenjes. Xumclj^, the NR 
modifying clauses can include one of the limited set of semantically cognate 
adverbs (or adverbial phrases).' The list includes .nuch items as zresztq yo^fiev 
all), iminasem nidwiqc (by the ^vay, incidentally), jiota bene, w dodaiku (ivx 
addition), etc. The semantic import uf all these lexical items emphasises the 
supplementarj ('roziujajqcy') character of information convejed by the rela 
tive clause, and tliey cannot occur with R mouificatit^n. Of. eg. 



ild. can be interpreted only m a case of NR modification. This one is an ill 
birdy and - on top of everything dst — it fouls its own neH. Thus, the 
meaning of 1 Id. is equivalent to 

He. It is an ill bird, which foxih its oxon nest. 

Of. also 

Uf. Zly to ptak, i kala wlasiie gniazdc, 
wliich is equivalent to 

Ug. It is an ill bird, and it folds its own nest. 

The conjunctions jec?7iafc {how gvoy), przeciez (<md>et), wszakit (all the same), 
bq^dz CO bqdi (nevorthelovss), etc. are also used in NR relative clauses, in such 
cases m which the relative clause <;ouv oys sumo infuimatiun w huso atuiantic 
import contrasts with the contents of the main clause or conita us something 
unexpected by tlie sender of the message*, cf. 

Tliosu aro callod '^vakaAii^ki AUdpoloina i\>powiudii \\ap6hzv5tl*i>cli' uud disousso 
irt T\vafd/.iku^va (1969.137), who coiu*idors ihoiki tu* ouu uf thu funiud cntona oi difforou- 
tiatiitg butkNoon *ro/.^ujajtico* (dovuloj>iii^) mid Viiupuhiiajftcc* (cuiii|ilinioht lUg) rolativo 
cla\isos iu Polish. 

• III Poliah taxonomios, thoso coiijiui^tioiia aro claasifiod as 'przuciwatawnt ' (cou» 
trasting), cf. og. Szobor (1963:105). 



tion". 



Ud. Zly to ptak, ktonj 



zresztq ' 
namasein mdioiqc 
nota bene 
w dodatku 



tvlasne gyiiazdo kala. 
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8b. Ostatnio pogoda byla bardzo lagodna, ale jednego ram nie<ij^ jdziewanie spadl 
^ieg, ktdryjedmk calkiem etopnial juz po polndniu,^ 
To sum up, it can be stated that — apart from semantic considerations — 
the following criteria of diflferentiation between R and NR relative clauses 
can be established: 

I. English: 1. ITB clauses are never introduced By the pronoun that, 

2. NR clauses are cut oflf by commas in cases of potential ambi- 
guity or misunderstanding. 

3. NR clauses can be represented as: SH-ayui+S-j (cf., however, 
footnote no. 6 above) 

II. Polish: 4. JTR clauses often include certain lexical items that cannot 
occur with R modification. 

5. JTR clauses can be repi'eserted as: J+So (cf. footnote 

6 above) 

The criterion shared by English and Polish is, of course, the clearcut 
discrimination between R and NR modiScation in the spoken medium, ie. 
by means of intonation. Ita poasiblc uae in teaclung was discussed elsewhere 
(Muskat-Tabako\vska 1976). Apart from this distinction, to the best of my 
knowledge none of the criteiia formulated iibove has been consistently employ* 
ed in teaching. Allen (1969. 235) offers an exercise based on criterion 3 above, 
discussing it under the heading of 'Connective Relative*. In the same textbook, 
we find an exercise which requires that XR relative clause sentences are split 
into separate constituents in order to yield *an acceptable spoken form of 
narrative* (Allen 19^^9.233). Otherwise, most of the exercises involve recogni- 
tion (*In which of the following sentences are commas required?', Pink 1964. 
29). Production is usually limited to exeitisus that require combination of 
rCvady-to be used clausi'S ('Combine the following puii» of sentences by means 
of non defining relative pronouns* (Alien 1959.231)). The obvious disadvan- 
tage of such exercises seems to be thut they consist of separate items, devoid 
of both lingui&tic and e.\tralinguiatic context. In ordei to elicit e.\pected res 
ponse, the items must be either fairly obvious eg. 

19. Julius Caesar cavte to Britain in J J 7i. 6\ Ht xcas a powerful Itoinan general, 
(Allen 1959:231), 

or else the entire amount of information needed foi making propel thissifi 
cation must be crammed into a singK c>tntence, which renders it <lItifici^vl and 
overloaded, eg. 



• Translation of 8. offorod by ono of my fourth year studonts. 

TIio possibility of uccurruncoof aimluguuB itoms u* thi aurfaci* tttnaiuiv of Engh»U 
NR rulativo clausos cannot uf courso bo oxclttdod. Huwovor, thoj aru li*i>-* fii ^{kik ai — 
possibly bocaxiso of tho discriminating function of tho comma. 
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20. Louis XIV of France who reigned for seventy-one tjears and Francis Joseph 
who became Emperor of Amtria in 1848 and survived ivith little to make life 
worth living up to 1916 are the onlij two croimed heads to eclipse the historic 
staying power of Victoria (Pink 1954:32). 

The result usually is that the exercise is done quite automatically, ^^hich 
does not ensure correctness of subsequent original production. And tJie ulti- 
mate purpose is, after all, to make prospective witers aware of the need to 
check ^vhether a given sentence, placed in a given context, docs indued oon;ey 
the meaning that it was intended to convey. 

In view of the discussion presented earlier in this paper, conscious and 
systematic comparison between English and Polish seenis a promiaing deA ice, 
which in turn suggests the principles of cognitive code learning as the opti- 
mum approach. Such an assumption, utilizing the ciiteria of differentiation 
between EngHsh and PoHsh R and NR relative clause modification that weie 
formulated above, entails the use of certain selected tecliniqucs. Out of those, 
the technique of translation seems to me most advisable. I would use it (as 
I actually do with my o^^^^ students) 'primarily as an incentive fur the student 
to approach the English (and Polish, as I suggest using translation both 
from and into the target language - EMT) text with a maximum of concen- 
tration') (Aarts 1968:226). The function of the entire text would consist 
mainly in providing semantic clues concerning interpretation of modifiers in 
respect of R vs. NR differentiation. Translation from Polish into Engnsh 
would entail conscious choice of the proper pronoun {that or no that) and 
emphasis on disambiguating factors, of which the comma is the most important 
one On the other hand, translating from English into Polish would incun)o- 
rate translating 'the meaning' of the non restrictive comma, i.e. inserting into 
the Polish version lexical signals that in Polish perform the function of disam- 
biguation of relative clauses in terms of their R or NR character. Both types 
of exercises would in fact involve what is called 'retranslation', ie. provision 
of carefully selected and presented stimuli in the native tongue that arc meant 
to elicit desired (and well defined) rcsponses in the foreign language. 

4part from translation, paraphrase seems to bo another useful technique. 
Exercises would be based on criteria 3 and 5, which — in view of their consi- 
derable similarity for the two languages under consideration ~ do not require 
the use of contrastive techniques. 

Last but not least, in view of the fact that the R vs. NR ambiguity is 
fmally iH?solved only on the basis of extralinguistie signals, ie. assumptions of 
the witer (possibly defined in terms of focus and pretiupposition, ef. Jaekcn- 
doff (1972; ch 6)), broad contextualization of tcttohing materials would also 
bo postulated, eg in the form of commentaries, sets of questions drawing the 
students' attention to certain points, etc. 
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I hope that the above remarks would prove helpful if taken into considera- 
tion when preparing teaching materials. However, it k only actual iraplemen- 
tation that can prove (or disprove, as the case may be) their practical value. 
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